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*,* With this issue ef Country Lirt published a Supplement con- 
taining the opening chapters of Sir A. Conan Doyle’s new story, ** The Valley 


of Fear,” now appearing in the ** Strand Magazine.” 


THE SHORTAGE OF 
HORSES. 


. has been no secret for a great number of vears that 
the horse supply of Great Britain has been steadily 
becoming insufficient for its requirements, but the 
letters we have printed last week and this week have 
created a surprise by showing that in every part of 

the country there are numbers of people thinking over the 
problem and trying to find a solution for it. Partly, no doubt, 
this is due to circumstances. As long as things were going 
on in the old humdrum way the shortage was realised only 
by that very small proportion who take the trouble to think 
out such problems for themselves, but when the remount 
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officer came round and took away such horses as he could 
lay his hands on, the eyes of the whole community were 
opened to what is nothing less than a great national weakness 
It is easy to say, as has been done, that the motor, the bicycle 
and other mechanical modes of progression have deposed 
our four-footed friend from his pride of place. This at the 
best is only a half truth. There are purposes which the 
horse serves, and for which it is not possible to find any 
substitute. The difference between him and his mechanical] 
rivals is that between the living and the dead, and this is at 
least one difficulty that never can be got over. Unfortunately, 
the other side to the question is that the horse can be dispensed 
with for many purposes for which he answered well enough 
in the past. To enumerate them is scarcely necessary. Street 
carriages, such as omnibuses, tramway cars, cabs and han- 
soms, as long as they were the only means we had of moving 
about, made a very great demand on horses, and since the 
introduction and spread of mechanically propelled vehicles for 
this purpose, the demand for horses has steadily slackened, 
and with it the trade of breeding and training them. Again, 
before private individuals began to take a pride in having 
the most beautifully equipped motor-cars at their disposal, 
they used for their carriages a very fine type of light 
horse, the breeding of which must have given occupation 
to a vast number of men. Most of us can remember 
when the carriage and pair was a common object in the 
streets and the motor a rare one; but now this state 
of things has been reversed, and it is the carriage 
which has become a novelty and the motor an everyday 
contrivance. -- 

What applies to the rich applies also as one descends the 
scale. Professional men such as doctors find that a motor takes 
them about much more quickly than a horse. Tradesmen have 
substituted motor vehicles for their horse-drawn carts, and 
even their travellers have exchanged the trap they used to 
hire from a posting house for a motor-bicycle. Thus the 
horse in a way has been banned. It required the outbreak 
of a great war to make the world realise that he is still a very 
great necessity. Moreover, this country in these later years 
has become in a sense the nursery of the horse. The English 
racehorse is famed over the civilised world, and _ so 
are our Shires, Clydesdales, Suffolks and other heavy 
horses Why this is so is not difficult to explain. First 
of all we have a climate extremely suitable for horse 
breeding, and, in the second place, it has been carried 
on for so many generations that we now possess men 
who are skilled beyond any others in the arts pertaining 
to horse breeding. 

There are, therefore, all the elements for creating a 
very great industry. We have not the slightest doubt 
that after the war is over it will be created. The 
manner of doing so is not at present apparent, but by 
opening our pages to this correspondence we have 
undertaken the preliminary task of getting the whole 
question ventilated and the views expressed of those who 
are most qualified to judge. It is unnecessary for us here 
to enumerate the names of our correspondents or select 
from them. All connected with horses are aware that we are 
presenting the opinions of the men who are most thoroughly 
steeped in equine lore and exert the most influence among 
that part of the population which has a clear and definite 
interest in horse breeding. It may be said here that the 
letters published do not represent more than a fraction of 
those we have received; so far only representative letters 
have been printed. At present we refrain from putting 
forward any plan for supplying the deficiency and re-establish- 
ing horse breeding on a sound basis, because to do so might 
possibly deter others from giving a frank statement of their 
own views on the subject. There is no royal road out of the 
difficulty but our faith is that a means of solution can be found 
and applied, and that the way to make it effective is to secure 
as wide an expression of expert opinion as is possible. 
The writers may be assured that their trouble will not 
be in vain, at any rate, our resolute intention is to find the 
best remedy possible for the existing state of things and we 
are glad to know that the most influential and knowledge - 
able authorities are with us heart and soul. By a 
combined and strenuous effort it should be possible to 
replace horse breeding on a solid foundation. 


*,* lt is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
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HERE can be no national self-flattery in expressing 
the opinion that, whatever may be the ultimate 
result, our soldiers have covered themselves with 
distinction in this war. There is no better judge 
in the world than Sir John French; and his language 

m the point cannot be bettered. In a special order he records 
his belief that “‘ no other army in the world would show such 
tenacity, especially under the tremendous artillery fire 
lirected against it. Its courage and endurance are beyond 
ill praise. It is an honour to belong to such an army.” 
The Commander-in-Chief is the last man in the world to 
exaggerate by one iota. In fact, he is known as having been 
the strictest critic the Army has had, and his opinion is very 
fully endorsed both by French authorities and even by the 
Germans. The extracts from the Berlin papers which have 
been printed recently in our leading dailies show that it is 
no longer possible to conceal from the people of Germany 
that their soldiers have got to face a much more formidable 
foe than the armies that von Moltke faced in 1870. They are 
up against a force which for fighting has no equal in the 
world. 


It is with particular pleasure that we show as a frontis- 
piece to this issue a portrait of His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales. The “ immediate heir to England,” by going to 
the tront and undertaking the arduous work, hardships 
and danger of warfare, has set a splendid example to the other 
subjects of the King. It did not begin when he crossed the 
sea. During the whole course of his education, and especi- 
ally when at Oxford, the Prince showed how the son of an 
English gentleman should prepare himself to fulfil the duties 
ot his position. And it is not claimed that he is exceptionally 
brilliant or bookish. It may be said of him as of Words- 
worth’s ideal maiden, that he is ‘* not too good for Human 
Nature’s daily food.” <A love of the open air, a taste for 
manly exercises, a dash of daring and a thitst for adventure 
ate characteristics by no means rare among the flower of our 
young manhood. They have helped others, as they have 
helped the Prince, to keep healthy and fit, and acted as the 
most wholesome preparation for the task devolving upon him 
as upon them of giving their active assistance to the defence 
oi the country. 


We hope that preoccupation with the war will not 
prevent adequate attention being given to the paper on 
reclamation of waste land to which is deservedly accorded 
the place of honour in the latest issue of the Journal of the 
Board of Agriculture. It is a commentary and an expansion 
of Mr. A. D. Hall’s address to the British Association meeting 
in Australia. The paper is summarised in our “ Agricultural 
Notes.”’ Mr. Hall’s view is that waste land which can be 
purchased at less than five pounds an acre, particularly 
heath and peat land, can now be profitably brought into 
cultivation. The reclaiming should not cost more than 
six pounds an acre, and in a few years the land ought to 
fetch from twenty to thirty pounds an acre in the open market. 
If this be true, it would appear that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was over cautious when he refused to give two 
pounds an acre for the Sutherland estates. He was probably 
influenced by the knowledge that attempts at winning the 
same land to the plough had proved costly and ineffective 
when made by its previous owners. Mr. Hall shows that 
the conditions have entirely changed, and is able to point 
to successes achieved by Germany and Holland. 
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The agencies which have opened up these new and great 
possibilities of adding to the cultivable area and, therefore, 
the true wealth of Great Britain, are the fruits of science. 
A more exact and a wider knowledge has been gained of the 
function of fertilisers. Basic slag and potash salts, by-pro- 
ducts of industrialism, can be used with most _ beneficial 
effects. It has become known that fertility is markedly 
increased by the cultivation of leguminous plants which, 
at their root nodules, secrete nitrogen drawn from the atmos- 
phere. The procedure begins with the cutting and burning 
of shrubs, and shallow summer ploughing of the turf and 
heather. Before the sowing season arrives frost and snow 
will have killed many of the weeds and crumbled the clods. 
In spring the ground is manured with lime or ground 
chalk, basic slag or kainit, and when it has been worked 
down to a rough seed-bed, lupins are sown and ploughed in 
green. Then the ground is ready for cropping. The lupins 
have given the land humus, being leguminous, they draw 
nitrogen from the atmosphere and, with the phosphoric 
acid and potash, ‘form a complete manure for succeeding 
crops.” This procedure is for heath land, and it is given 
as an example of what may be done. 


THE COVERT SHOOT, t914 
We shot them early, shot them blind, 
And guns were difficult to find, 

But still the old, the lame, the stout, 
We raked them in, we raked them out, 
Till for the shoot we stood arraved, 

\ famous Out-of-date brigade. 


Our festival of musketeers 

Seemed staider than in other years 
One rather missed the ready laugh, 
The general atmosphere of chaff, 
The jokes, the places in the hat, 
And felt the whole a trifle flat. 


We started with the Station Wood : 
Both it and Taylor’s Copse were good, 
And I was down beside the mere, 
Where you were next to me last vear, 
Last autumn, last November—no, 


That was a million vears ago. 


At Chestnut Grove | stayed inside, 
Where birds curl back across the ride, 
And where one’s cannonade assails 

Che strip of sky behind their tails : 
You revel in the place—but | 

Like them a shade less quick and high. 


So you may leave me in the Park, 
Potting and pottering on till dark, 
Or holding forth beside the way 
About last night’s Communiqué, 
Or loafing on from stand to stand, 
The morning paper in my hand. 
\LFRED COCHRANE. 


At this time of crisis it should be thoroughly understood 
that the duty of patriotism rests not only upon the men who 
are called upon to fight, but upon every individual, and 
particularly the business firms who are called upon to supply 
the needs of the War Office. If the allegations made by the 
Daily Chronicle can be substantiated, it would appear that 
a number of contractors have deliberately planned and 
combined to make money out of the necessities of their 
country. They have quoted for supplying the Army prices 
far above what they quote for selling to private individuals. 
Nothing more unpatriotic, nothing more disgraceful could 
be imagined. This is a time in which every member of the 
community is called upon to do his share. In regard to some 
forms of property, such, for instance, as the horses supplied 
to the Army, private owners have been content to accept 
a mere fraction of the sum they would have received 


in the open market. Valuable hunters have been taken 
at prices much below their real value, and their owners 
have never made the slightest complaint. Their conduct 


stands out in pleasant contrast to that of the contractors 
who seem to have but one desire, and that to make as much 
as they can out of the Government. The public, however, 
is not likely to forget that they are the ultimate paymasters. 
The money to pay these contractors must ultimately come 
out of the pocket of the taxpayer. Parliament is sitting and 
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great disappointment will be felt if means are not adopted to 
shame those traffickers in dishonour. 


It has become apparent that the football crowd is not 
going to display a great alacrity to enlist. Although the 
secretary of the Football Association had an appeal printed 
and displayed on Saturday, the number that came forward 
was so small that you could count them on six fingers- 
one in London, five in the provinces. Yet according to the 
figures given by a contemporary, it would appear that very 
large crowds were present as spectators of the game. 
Probably about half a million young men, able and fit to 
bear arms for their country, spent Saturday afternoon in 
watching professionals playing football rhis will go a long 
way to forward the cause of compulsory service. Altogether 
it is estimated that there are nearly three million young men 
without ties or dependants necessitating their staying at 
home. It is a most serious thing to contemplate that in the 
trenches the most heroic army that ever assembled under 
the Flag of Great Britain should, in wintry weather, with a 
gallantry that compels universal admiration, be facing a 
strong and relentless foe and that on this side of the water 
their need of help should be disregarded by young men of thew 
and sinew whose presence in sufficient numbers would be 
enough to bring about a speedy and decisive result of the 


conflict fhe football professionals ought to go to the front 
in a body and take with them as many of their followers as 
possible. It is the only way to win lustre and popularity for 


their game 


What makes the unpatriotic apathy of the professional 
football crowd still more regrettable is the harm it is calcu- 
lated to do to a splendid form of exercise. No sensible 
person wishes to discountenance or discourage athletic 
pastimes. They are good alike for health and nerve, and 
everybody who is in any capacity doing his duty to his country 
ought to be encouraged to take partin them. But the country 
will look with no friendly eye upon the performance of those 
who devote the whole of their energies to a game, to the 
neglect ot their duty to the nation. Football as played 
by our recruits in the intervals of training is an ideal 
game for hardening and bracing the muscles, as well as 
for recreation ; it becomes merely despicable when turned 
into an exhibition by hired gladiators and organised 
with an eye to gate-money only. We suggest that it ought 
to be made unlawful to play games for money. In other 
words, games played for exercise and recreation should on 
no account be interfered with, but those carried on for lucre 
should be prohibited. At the best of times the career of a 
professional ought not to satisfy any wholesome ambition of 
youth; it becomes intolerable when the very qualities 
developed on the football field—-resource, courage, dash and 
promptitude—are those that most avail where soldiers risk 
their lives for hearth and home. 


Mr. C. Adeane points out a very serious injustice that 
occurs in the levy on Death Duties payable out of the estate 
of a man killed in action. These estates are, for the writer’s 
purpose, divisible into two kinds—those passing in direct 
succession and those not passing in direct succession. With 
the former class the State deals generously. Estates of 
{5,000 and under escape Death Duties altogether. If they 
are over {£5,000 in amount, although they do not escape 
altogether, a good deduction is made. The amount payable 
works out at £333 in respect of every {1,000 duty. But if 
the estate does not pass in direct lineal succession there is 
no relief under the Act, and the whole duty has to be paid. 
Thus, if a young man dies for his country without lineal 
descendants his estate is heavily penalised, and, in fact, 
stands a very great chance of being taken from the family 
altogether. Mr. Adeane’s contention, which surely ought to be 
a very acceptable one to the Government, is that all property 
which passes at the death of an owner in action should be 
treated alike. If the man killed is, for example, twenty-seven 
years of age, his expectation of life is thirty-seven years, 
and the estate and legacy duty are calculated on that basis 
when the estate is over £5,000. The estate which does not 
pass in direct succession ought to be treated in the very same 
way. Many of these men in the natural order of things 
would have married and become the fathers of children ; 
others have relatives whom they regard as children, and the 
fact that they have given their lives for their country should 
be taken into account as fully as if the property descended 
in lineal succession. 
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Mr. McKinnon Wood’s reply to the Earl of Crawford 
with reference to spies on the East Coast of Scotland must 
be considered satisfactory. Vague allegations on a subject 
of this kind should be carefully avoided, and account must 
be taken of the activity of rumour at a time of crisis. If. 
for example, there is a report that signalling by flashlight 
takes place nightly on the coast of Fife or anywhere els 
it should be traced to someone who makes a definite statement 
as to having personally seen it—no vague statements. 
In no other way can the matter be thoroughly investigated 
The Secretary for Scotland, as he was bound in duty to do 
invites Lord Crawford or anyone else having information t 
co-operate with the Government. The Scottish Secretary, in thy 
long and painstaking letter which was published at the en 
of last week, seems to have met the charge fairly and frankly. 
If he has not, the reply should not be argumentative, but 
statement of fact. It is of far more concern to the countr: 
that we should get at the truth than that controversy should 
aris cabout it. 


Mr. G. E. Buckle deserves to be heartily congratulate; 
on the success with which he has continued the late M; 
Monypenny’s task of writing the official life of Benjami 
Disraeli. To complete another man’s work is usually 
thankless business, and looked especially so in this instane 
Mr. Monypenny as biographer had proved a disappointment 
He had made for himself a great name in journalism an 
perhaps we expected too much from him in his new capacity 
At all events he appeared to be smothered by his load « 
meticulous detail. Devout followers and disciples might 
possibly have been able to plough through the mass o 
insignificant letters and irrelevant particulars, but not thos: 
who read for literature. Sooth to say, Mr. Buckle is not 
altogether free from the weakness of assuming that whateve1 
bears the name of the statesman must be interesting. But 
he selects better, has more style, and makes his book mor 
of a history of the times. Yet he takes six hundred closel 
printed pages to give the history of those nine years between 
1846 and 1855! 


A THIRST FOR KNOWLEDGE. 


Learned lady, fresh trom coliege, 
Let me drink the fount of knowledge 
At your knees; 
Come not robed in gowns of Girton, 
Put your neatest hockey skirt on 
If you please. 


An excellent omen is the steady recovery in business 
activity which is going on in Great Britain. The best 
evidence of it is the extremely low rate of unemployment. 
It was eight per cent. in August, and this has now decreased 
to four per cent. Making every allowance for the vacancies 
caused by recruiting, this is a state of things which could 
not have been reasonably expected to occur in the middk 
of a great war such as that we are waging with Germany. 
About our enemy various rumours are to hand, but it is 
very wise not to accept readily any representation to the 
effect that Germany is feeling the rigours of war. Yet reason 
tells us that the unemployment, except among those engaged 
in providing war material, must be very serious. After all, 
Great Britain was the best customer of Germany, and the 
withdrawal of our trade alone would be sufficient to cause 
a great commercial depression. 


While fully endorsing the high praise given to Mr. Hardy's 
new volume in our literary section, may we respectfully suggest 
that in a new edition a glossary should be printed? Many 
of the strange looking vocables are in reality old words that 
for the time being have passed out of circulation. On page 9 
“the glebe cow drools.’’ The dictionary says “drool” is a 
contracted form of drivel, but we confess having been driven 
to consult it. In“ The Obliterate Tomb” “ the phantoms 
of the ensepulchred”’ “ hollowly hackered.”” How weirdly 
suggestive is “hackered”’! But how many readers know 
that it means stuttered? In ‘ The Year’s Awakening” 
reference is made to “a tinct of spring ’’—an unusual but 
expressive phrase that carried its meaning on its face, and it 
has Shakespearean authority. ‘‘ Existlessness’’ in “ The 
Voice ’’ was probably coined to rhyme with “ listlessness.”’ 
A word frequently employed is “ chasmal.” Of course, its 
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relationship to chasm is obvious ; but it is an ugly vocable 
with little authority to recommend it. In the tenderest of 
all the poems, that entitled “ Places,’ and significantly 
dated ‘“ Plynmouth, March, 1913,’ occurs the phrase, 
“ to-day is beneaped and stale.” The rare word “ beneaped,” 
meaning left aground by the neap tide, is used with exquisite 
approptiateness, which is not at first recognised because 
the syllables are so unfamiliar. It is easy to understand 
“ enghosted "’ walls, but the word appears to be an invention. 


Some controversy is going on about the building of huts 

for the new armies. It is alleged that they are draughty, 
k partitions and have other defects. It should be re- 
mbered, however, that they are only intended to be one 
ide better than tents, and they will house the men no 
nger than the period of their training before they go to 
front. More unpleasant are the frequent strikes of 
rpenters who are building the camps. There has been 
ich delay from this cause, especially on Salisbury Plain. 
all cases the contractors are paving higher rates than the 
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trades unions have laid down in the different~ districts, so 
no charge of sweating can be substantiated. The leadership 
of the union officials is therefore on its trial. If they cannot 
control their members at this time of national difficulty 
so much the worse for the unions when normal times return 
and the services rendered by all sections of the community 
come to be weighed in the balance. 


Mr. George R. Lane-Fox, M.P., has done more than we 
asked of landowners in our National Cottage Competition, 
for he has built six cottages to the first prize design for the 
Yorkshire (West Riding) type. Four have been occupied 
for a month past, and the last two are just finished. The 
war has not lessened his interest in rural housing, though he 
is now Major in the Yorkshire Hussars, and preparing for 
active service. The building of some of the county types has 
been suspended owing to the abnormal conditions, but 
happily the majority of landowners who supported our scheme 
have realised that a steady policy of cottage building is a 
national service second only to military employment. 


PEASANT LEGENDARY LORE IN _ RUSSIA. 


HE folk-lore of Russia is rich in legends, Christian 
and Pagan, which have been handed down from 
one genera- 
tion to 
another, 

chiefly by the 
primitive means of 
oral transmission. 
The moujik, held so 
long under the spell 
of tradition, still 
loves to hear the old 
byliny or epic songs 
chanted by wayside 
minstrels, or to 
gather round the 
professional story- 
teller to listen to 
the skazkas (folk 
tales) which form 
his stock-in-trade. 
In this wise the 
ancient Slavonic 
sagas, such as “ The 
Band of Igor,” have 


been preserved, 
together with frag- 


ments of myth and 
history, and fairy- 
tales which in vary- 
ing forms are to be 
found in other Euro- 


pean countries. Nor 
do the heroes and 
saints of antiquity 


live in the peasants’ 


hearts through the 
spoken word alone. 
A vast number of 


cheap coloured prints 
are published in 
Russia, and sold 
principally by pedlars 
at fairs or in the 
precincts of the 
Kremlin and similar” 
places. In the early 
part of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth 
enturies_ these 
popular pictures 
consisted of woodcuts 
coloured by hand by 
the women and 
children of a cluster 
of hamlets near <<) Oa ae 
Moscow. The  in- 


troduction of 








chromo-lithography has quadrupled the richness and number 
of the colours employed, and by lowering the price has 


The Alconost singing the Song of Forgetfulness. 














700 


increased the sale of 
the prints which are 
to be found in every 
isba. The moujik 
must be poor indeed 
who has not one or 
two of these rough 
engravings stuck on 
his walls. Dt. 
Nicholas and St. 
George are among 
the prime favourites, 
the dragon being, 
as with us, a more 
or less decorative but 
unconvincing — effort 
of the artistic imagi- 
nation. More rare 
and more archaic 
in character are the 
coloured woodcuts of 
mythical birds with 
women’s heads, 
euphonious 
names of Sirin and 
Alconost suggest a 


whose 


Greek or Byzantine 
origin. Of Sirin, the 
“blue bird” or 
‘bird of Redemp- 
tion,” legend tells 


that it is stationed at 
the gates of Paradise 
awaiting the advent 
of the released souls 
of men and women, 
welcoming them with 
strains of exquisite 
melody. Co Alconost, 
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bird of Paradise Sirin on hill tops 








with her companion songstress. 








town. 
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“the bird of forget- 
fulness,” who hovers 
eternally between 
earth and heaven 
singing the while 
a song only audibl 
to dying ear 
it is given to bri 
peace and forgetfu’- 
ness of the form 
existence to the so 
as it is wafted u 
wards to the real: 
of immortality. 
third of these poet 
myths survives on 
in pictorial form. 7 
mystically beautit 
and sinister Gam 
youn is the work « 
the great mode; 
artist Vasnetzo 
whose wonderful fr 
coes illustrative 
the Stone Age dec 
rate the Historic 
Museum at Mosco, 
Nowhere among t! 
peasantry have 
succeeded in tracin 
the legend of thi 
“bird of evil’”’ (lite 
rally the restles 
one), whose nam 


is, perhaps, a relic o 
that far-off, prehisto 
ric time when pagai 
Russia worshipped 
before the altars o! 
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Peroun, before the Ambassadors of Vladimir had returned 
wonder-stricken from Byzantium to describe the glories of 
St. Sophia to their Imperial master. 

Another print, which is curiously archaic for the date of 
its publication (1735), commemorates the war of the Polish 
succession. It represents a four-legged creature with a 
crowned woman’s head and seven daggers planted in its 
breast, besides a multiplicity of other weapons about the body, 
which is said to have appeared in the sky over the town 
Shlonsky. Prints such as this formerly took the place of 
news-sheets among the poorer classes in Russia, but far more 
popular are those which illustrate the deeds and adventures 
of the national saints and heroes. Among them, one of the 
most famous is Ilya of Mourome. Until the age of thirty 
Ilya was not able to walk. It then befel that three old men 
entered his father’s 
cottage and asked for 
a drink of beer. Being 
served they desired 
Ilya to drink with Rane 
them, upon which 
strength was given to 
him so that he felt a 
new creature, and, 
having first obtained 
his parent’s blessing, 
set out for the holy 
city of Kiev, after 
promising them to 
shed no Christian 
blood upon his way. 
Having relieved the 
town of Chernigov 
from the Moslems, 
who were besieging it, 
he followed the road 
to Kiev, which led 
through the territory 
of a terrible bandit 
named Solovei, who 
killed men by the 
magic power of his 
whistling. Ilya 
pierced his right eve 
with an arrow and 
brought him prisoner 
to Prince Vladimir 
at Kiev. Many other 
adventures are re- 
counted of the 
Russian Hercules, the 
most popular being 
those which describe 
his triumphs over the 
Mussulmans, whcse 
tyranny and cruelty 
ate unforgotten’ bv 
the Slav to this day. 

The robber Anika 
is another favourite 
hero ofromance. His 
hut was in the midst 
of a deep forest and 
had no_ windows. 
Meeting one day with 
an old pilgrim who 
had nothing in his 
wallet but some 
sacred relics, Anika 


the ground, and 

when the greybeard threatened him with the wrath 
eof God, set upon him with a knife. His intended 
victim instantly disappeared, and with him the habitation 
ot Anika. Convinced by this miracle of the greatness of 
God, Anika mounted his horse and set out for Jerusalem, 
seeking absolution of his former deeds of sacrilege, when he 
had ruined monasteries and sacked churches without pity. 
A third legend forms a Slavonic counterpart to that which 
relates the affection of a wolf for St. Francis of Assisi. The 
holy father Gerasim, while walking beside the river Jordan, 
met with a lion, whose foot had been pierced by a sharp thorn. 
Having extracted it and washed and bound up the wound, 
he returned home accompanied by the lion, who thereafter 
remained his devoted companion, and at his command kept 
guard over the ass that brought water to the monastery. 
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““ Never nightingale so singeth 
sitrewed them on Oh, she leans on thorny tre 
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One day it chanced that the lion tell asleep, and the ass was 
stolen by passing Arabs. Gerasim, supposing that the 
lion had devoured the ass, condemned him henceforth to 
the task of bringing water from the well for the daily service 
of the monks. A year later the Arabs again passed that way, 
and the lion, recognising the ass among the beasts of burden, 
not only recovered possession of it, but brought back all 
the camels which belonged to the caravan. The lion, being 
thus restored to favour, remained for fifteen years at the 
monastery, at the end of which period he disappeared into 
the desert. After a while he returned, but found that his 
master Gerasim was dead. The friendly monks, having 
led him to the grave, he lay upon it, howling and lamenting 
for his master, and presently died of a broken heart, whereupon 
he was buried at his side. 


ee 


= et 





1nd her poet-song she flingeth 
Over pain or Victory.’’ 


Phe naiveté and simplicity of the Moujik betray themselves 
in these tales, which beguile the long winter evenings for him 
now, even as they did those of his forbears a thousand years 
ago. When snow lies heavy on the steppes around and the 
harvesting and the choral dances of summer are ended ; 
when the women ply their handlooms and spinning wheels, 
and the men busy themselves with leather-work, carpentering 
and boot-making, then in the crowded isba the story-teller 
is a welcome guest, and the light of the oil lamp flickering 
above the sacred pictures falls on faces all intent and aglow. 

The triumphs of their national heroes over the hated 
Tartar waken anew the deep love of his country and the 
religious fervour which inspire the Russian peasant on 
the field of battle to face death with calm courage and 
heroic joy. C. HAGBERG WRIGHT. 
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find comfort, travel-sore and weak ? 


Will there be beds for me and all who seek? 


beds for all who come 
CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 
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T was a perfect afternoon 
of early summer, the 
blue sky without a 

cloud, the blue lake without 
a ripple. Slowly, lazily, I 
rowed our light skiff out of a tiny nook on Lake Como, whcre 
old-fashioned Italian villa and quaint, red-roofed country inn 
reflect their mellow walls side by side in the crystal water. Under 
the grey-green cliffs of the Balbianello woods I pulled, under the 
broad, terraced walks of the famous gardens where roses ot every 
hue fling themselves in cascades of bloom from roof to terrace, 
from terrace to tree, from tree to rock, and, finally, in a glorious 
curtain, over the face of the sheer cliff, ti]! the blossoms meet and 
mingle with the blue waters a hundred feet below. 

Slowly, lazily, I pulled round the promontory and into the 
narrow channel which separates the little island of Camacina 
from the softly wooded shore. An ineffable peace brooded over 
the sun-steeped land ; not a sound broke the slumberous silence 
save the rhythmical splash of my oars—the whole lovely land- 
scape lay lapped in tranquillity. . . . And yet, that 
little island, this narrow channel, have, in times gone by, been 
the very ccckpit of Italy. For down the narrow defile in the 
mighty mountain chain which girdles the lake the hordes of 
invaders from the North have invariably poured. Here, in the 
early days of history, Lombards and Byzantines fought battle 
aiter battle, as numerous and as indistinguishable to the modern 
reader as the skirmishes of the kites an crows. Taken and 
retaken, that little island of Camacina, ‘ts defenders put to the 
sword, the waters of its narrow channel dyed red with blocd. 
And in more recent times, during the War of Independence 
the Austr‘ans—— 

Here ..1e voice of my companion awoke me from my musings : 

That new hat you have on is too awful! Where did you 
eet it?’ 

I stared at her dazediv for a moment: “Hat? Hat? 
What's the matter with my hat ?”’ and removing the offending 
head-gear I surveyed it curiously. 

“It makes you look just like a German !’ 

‘“ Heaven forbid !”’ 

Not then had we the faintest inkling that in a few short 
weeks the two races would be at each other’s throats, but our 
huge cosmopolitan hotel at the upper end of the lake was over- 
iun with Teutons; and the Teuton’s ways—are not as the 
Englishman’s ways. 

“ You mustn’t put it on again,’”’ my companion continued, 
severely. ‘‘One of those flapping things the peasants wear 
would be far better.” 

“ All right. Let’s land at this village and see whether 
we can raise one’’—and, temporarily replacing the green 
Tyrolese felt on my head, I turned towards the tiny beach. 

A couple of fishermen who had been lounging by their boats 
came iorward with the evident intention of drawing up our 
skiff upon the shingle and so enabling us to step ashore dry-shod. 
But as we drew closer they cast a swift, scrutinising glance 
at me, their welcoming smile changed into a look of cold 
indifference, and, to our surprise, they turned aside and strolled 
back to their boats. 

“ Dear me!” 
with them ? ”’ 

“ Can’t imagine.’ 

We stepped out upon the shingle. Half-a-dozen children 
had gathered in a group a few paces away. 

“ Funny little things,” said my wife, and smiled upon them 
engagingly. 

But the small brows were lowering, the small lips set in 
sulky silence. Presently one, the biggest and boldest, flung out 
his arm with a fine, dramatic sweep: ‘“‘ Tedeschi!” he cried, 
and scornfully pointed his grimy forefinger towards my Tyrolese 
hat. Instantly the tongues of all were unloosed: ‘‘ Tedeschi ! 
Tedeschi!” they screamed in chorus, and executed a war dance 
designed to convey contempt unutterable. One little virago 
whose elfin locks streamed wildly over her peaked brown face 
spat vehemently upon the shingle at our feet. 

But: ‘ Tedeschi? Mai piu! Never!” cried H., with a 
flush on her cheek and a spark in her eye. ‘“‘ Inglesi!” 


said my companion ; what’s the matter 


’ 






“Inglesi?’’? The children fell 
back, abashed—the fishermen 
wheeled swiftly, doffing their caps, 
and an old man who had _ been 
sunning himself under a_ high 
white wall came eagerly forward. An old, old man, his figure 
bent double, his dim eyes peering upward from a network of 
writ:kles. 

“Excuse them, Excellencies,’’ he said in a thin, piping 


voice, “‘ forgive these ignorant ones, without education, who 
recognise not vour honoured race. Ah—to me an English voice 
is the voice cf a friend.” 

My wife smiled upon him. “ Then, perhaps you know 


Engiand, you have visited it ? 

“Alas no, signora, I have never seen that great country. 
But once, long, jong ago, | knew the English well. Ah, the good 
comrades ! ”’ 

~ pee?” 

At our interested look, the old man’s sunken eves kindled : 
““ Signora, we fought together side bv side; we froze togethei 
in the trenches during that terrible Crimean winter. And 
always, always, we shared the thin coverings, the scanty food. 
And always the English laughed and played their little jokes 


on us and called us ‘Gionni.’ Yes, ‘ Gionni,’ one and all. 
Bravo, Gionni!’ they would call out as we met each other 
marching through the snow and _ slush ; : : Signori, 


on the day of the great battle which for me ended the 
war, [| was shot through both legs and through the chest, 


and was left senseless upon the ground. At last, afte: 
many hours, I awoke to hear an English voice: ‘ Vaterre!’ 
it gasped, ‘for Godda zekk, vaterre!’ Signori, I opened my 
eves, and I saw an English officer lving beside me. Also I saw 


a man come up to him with a flask in his hand Now, me, | 
also suffered an agony of thirst So I groaned with great bitter- 
ness, and the officer turned his head and saw me. ‘ ’Eem 
feersta,’ he said—and I felt the flask at my lips. Excellencies, 
I drank like a famished wolf ; when they took it away the English 


officer was looking at me with a smile in his blue eyes. ‘ Buono, 
Gionni ?’ he whispered. Then he gave one little gasp, and 


with the smile still in his eves he rolled over on his side 
and died.” 

The old man paused—my companion’s eyes were moist. 
I was clearing my throat to speak when he again broke in 

“And now,” his thin voice shrilled high with anger, “ we 
turn our backs upon the English and make of the Tedeschi our 
allies. The Tedeschi! Me, I have no knowledge of politics ; 
I understand not at all the minds of our rulers. But—the 
Tedeschi! . . . Signori, my two elder brothers were slain 
at Solferino. Signori, when night fell my youngest brother, 
a lad of seventeen, lay dead upon the bloody battlefield of 
Magenta. Do they ask my grandsons to fight side by side with 
the Tedeschi? As well ask those waters ’’—he pointed to the 
foaming mountain torrent which plunged into the lake at our 
feet—‘‘ to run up the hill! ”’ 


We rowed slowly homeward through the gathering dusk. 
The warm, scented night air blew softly from the gardens on 
the shore ; the stars came out one by one ; under the Balbianello 
cliffs shone the torches of the fishermen busy with their spears ; 
the lights of Bellagio strung a jewelled necklace round its little 
bay. 

’ We were silent, but it was evident that our thoughts were 
following the same track, for when my companion suddenly 
exclaimed, ‘“‘ They have never forgotten the iron heel!’ with 
no doubt as to her meaning, I as emphatically replied, “ No, 
they have never forgotten.” 

’ And now, sitting at my desk, I look across the green English 
meadows, through which the broad river wends its peaceful 
way to the sea; I look away beyond the horizon’s brim to the 
war-blighted fields of what was once fairest France. And I 
ask: “If yet another European nation goes down into the 
great Valley of the Shadow of Death, by whose side will it march ? 
Will the old man’s grandsons keep step with the armies of the 
Tedeschi?”’ . . . As well tell that Dorset river to climb 
the steep flanks of the Purbeck Hills ! 
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C. R. Brows IMMATURE SHELD-DUCKS 
HIS handsome bird, one of the largest, if not the 
largest, of the British ducks, is almost entirely 
maritime in its habitat. Generally distributed 
throughout Europe, it breeds in Britain wherever 
suitable localities occur. It differs from the 
majority of the duck tribe in remaining on the coast of 
Britain throughout the year. On the Lincolnshire 
this species is called “ shell-duck,” in Essex “ bar-gander,” 
a corruption of “ bergander,”’ a word derived from high 
German, and in Suffolk ‘“‘sheldrake.’”” There has _ been 
considerable dispute as to the meaning of the word “ sheld ”’- 
duck as applied to this bird. The late Mr. Stevenson, with 
much meaning, clears this up by a reference to a small and 
scarce volume by John Ray, the naturalist, published in 
1674, entitled “ A Collection of English Words Not Generally 
Used.”” ‘“‘Sheld”’ is there rendered as flecked or parti- 
coloured ; so in Suffolk a tortoiseshell cat is a ‘‘ sheld-cat.” 
The same animal, on much the same principle, in Lancashire 
is called a “‘ calamanco” cat, a term originally applied to a 
parti-coloured woollen stuff checkered in the warp, at one time 
produced on Lancashire looms. The name is also spelt 
“ Sheildrake,”’ I presume a corruption of “ sheldrake.”’ 


coast 


It is (excepting geese) the most wary of all fowl. 
Pennant (Vol. II., page 257) says of these birds: ‘“ They 


inhabit the sea-coasts and breed in rabbit-holes. When a 
person attempts to take their young, the old birds show great 
address in diverting his attention from the brood: they will 
fly along the , 
ground, as if 
wounded, till 
the former 
can get into 
a place of 
security, and 
then return 
and collect 
them to- 
gether.’ 

From this 
instinctive 
cunning, 
Turner, with 
good reason, 
imagines 
them to be 
the chenal- 
opex or 10x- 
goose of the 
ancients. The 
natives of the 
Orkneys to 


this day call C. R. Brown 





SHELD-DUCKLINGS, 
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them the sly-goose, from an attribute of that quadruped. 
They usually arrive about their breeding grounds at the 
beginning of March, and breed in holes or crevices of 
rocks and, when near a warren among the sand dunes, 
select the rabbit burrows, from which they get the name 
of “ burrow-duck.”” When the nest is in a hole, generally 
that of a rabbit, it is placed at various distances, sometimes 
quite ten or twelve feet from the entrance. The position of 
the burrow selected is not easily discovered, for on the bird's 
return to the nest, after flying low down backwards and 
forwards over the ground, she dashes on the wing suddenly 
in, without leaving the print of her feet on the outside. 
One may frequently come across the mouth of a burrow 
showing evidence of the duck’s presence, in the form of foot- 
prints, but these generally are the work of the male, who 
seems to visit or inspect most of the holes in the vicinity. 
Possibly this is one of the lures of this wily bird to draw 
would-be robbers from the true nest hole. The nest is 
constructed of such herbage as abounds in the immediate 
neighbourhood ; it is lined with down plucked from the 
breast of the parent bird, and contains from nine to twelve 
eggs. I have upon one occasion found a nest which contained 
the unusual number of twentv eggs. 

It is often asked: ‘‘ How and when do the sheld-duck 
take their young down to the sea, or what becomes of them ? ” 
Many people have said to me: “ How is it we never see any 
voung about ? There are any amount of old birds, but no 
young.’’ 
Well! = The 
answer is 
that they are 
not up and 
out early 
enough. I 
have repeat- 
edly watched 
them, and 


have only 
known them 
take the 
young irom 


the nest at 
-or rather. 
just betore— 
the break ot 
day. 
When 
just hatched 
the young 
are most 
active, and 
Copyright a truly 
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C. R. Brows QUITE 

beautiful sight they present should you be so fortunate as 
to come across them on their journey to the water. They 
are then little balls of white and chocolate fluff, with beak 
and legs of a light slate colour. Upon leaving the nest 
they invariably make for the open sea, and should they be 
intercepted it is wonderful how quickly they disappear, 
taking shelter down the first available hole or under any 
convenient cover. Once the young reach the sea they appear 
never to leave it till fully fledged, and though you may 
occasionally come across them when partly fledged, upon the 
flat sands at low tide, but a single specimen may be obtained 
from the brood scattering and making use of every little 
pool as a cover by diving, which in an extremity of this kind 
they do most actively. The young birds have not the bright 
colouring or decided markings of the old; the chestnut 
colours are more of a blackish brown, and the white is clouded 
with grey. The glossy black 
of the head and neck is also 
wanting, the fore part of the 
neck being white, the crown 
and back of the neck black- 
ish brown. It is not till the 
second moult that it attains 
the full adult plumage, when 
from the decided markings of 
clear white, reddish orange 
and black it is one of the most 
beautiful and = clean-looking 
ducks. You may watch it 
through your glass, walking 
in a somewhat stately way, 
not waddling like a more 
typical duck; but should you 
attempt a nearer scrutiny, 
the big bird unfolds its broad, 
parti-coloured wings and 
seeks a more secluded resting 
place. 

The flight is very charac- 
teristic; unlike that of the 
true ducks, more like that of 
a goose or a swan, the wings 
moved up and down with 
slow, measured strokes, 
very different from the rapid 
beats of the birds’ Anatine 
relations. The food of the 
sheld-duck appears to consist 
almost exclusively of various 
mollusca and crustaceans. The 
late Mr. Thompson took from 
the stomach of one, shot in 
Belfast Bay, 9,000 speci- 
mens of Skenea dupressa and C R. Brown 


AT 
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Montacuta purpurea, and about 11,000 others, making a 
total of 20,000 shells in the crop and stomach of a single 
sheld-duck. I have often seen some birds of this species 
paddling or stamping with both feet when impatient for 
or waiting for food. No doubt, when in the wild state, 
they adopt this method of bringing the shell-fish to the surface. 
In confinement they feed readily upon grain or soft food, along 
with other fowl. The great beauty of this bird, which makes 
it such a conspicuous object to the shore-shooter, is no indica- 
tion of its merits in a culinary sense, the flesh being bitte 
and distasteful. In the North Frisian Islands it nests in a 
semi-domesticated state. Mr. H. Danford (‘ The Ibis,” 
1874, page 403) says: “‘ The natives make artificial burrows 
in the sand hillocks, and cut a hole in the turf over the passage, 
covering it with a sod, so as to disclose the nest when eggs 
are required. Several females lay indiscriminately in the same 
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nest. They are very tame, and suffer themselves to be taken 
by the hand while sitting. Each burrow has two openings, 
and is made circular in shape. There are sometimes as many 
as a dozen or fifteen nests in one hillock within the compass 
of eight or nine yards. The eggs are taken up to the 18th June, 
after which they allow the birds to incubate; but they 
never rob a nest of all the eggs, leaving one or two to avoid 
driving away the birds. Each person in the village generally 
has a burrow, and they are scrupulously honest in not taking 
each others’ eggs. The female always covers her eggs with 
down before leaving the nest.” 

Unfortunately, owing to various causes, such as develop- 
ment of various watering-places and the consequent encroach- 
ment on their natural breeding grounds, and the regrettable 
growing disregard for the sanctity of bird resorts, their 
opportunities for breeding in 
Britain have been extensively 
curtailed. It is onlyin localities 
where either private enterprise 
or county councils have pre- 
scribed an area and strictly 
preserve same that they are 
able to hold their own. With 
regard to county councils de- 
claring a protected area, | 
would point out that to do so, 
and then not carry out the pro- 
tection of the area by appoint- 
ingwatchers or by other means, 
issimply defeating the object 
of the declaration, insomuch 
as it draws the attention of 
strangers to the fact that such 
and such birds breed in certain 
localities. Iam sorry to say I 
have direct evidence that deal- 
ers and professional collectors 
are only too ready to avail 
themselves of such opportuni- 
ties. Last season, on a day in 
an unwatched declared area, I 
came across twelve or fourteen 
holes that had been dug out, 
and there were in most cases 
either down or feet marks 
plainly visible on the newly 
turned sand, to say nothing of 
three eggs which I found laidin 
pools of water. I have seen as 
many as thirty pairs of sheld- 


duck together in one particular ROSE AMERICAN PILLAR 


BIRDS ARE SUSPICIOUS. 
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pool during the breeding season. Most of them were evi- 
dently pairs, and, no doubt, belonged to the nests that had 
been robbed. I trust this handsome bird may receive 
protection, for it can safely be said to do no damage to the 
crops, and is a welcome addition to the list of British 
breeding ducks. CHARLLS R. Brown. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


ROSES FOR ARCHES AND PERGOLAS. 


URING the last ten or fifteen years the appearance of 

our Rose gardens has undergone considerable change, 

a change that hes been brought about mainly by 

the introduction of a considerable number of beautiful 
rambling Roses that are so 
suitable for growing over arches 
and pergolas. It is in provid- 
ing supports for these Roses, 
most of which are hybrids or 
varieties of the Japanese Rosa 
wichuraiana, that the change 
in appearance has been 
wrought, and where these 
supports are judiciously placed 
the transformation is all for 
the better. This, the threshold 
of the planting season, scems 
an opportune time to draw 
attention to the best of these 
Rambler Roses, more especi- 
ally those which, being com- 
paratively new, are as yet but 
little known. But these wichu- 
raiana MRoses, beautiful and 
useful as they are, have one 
drawback, viz., their season of 
flowering is confined to about 
six or eight weeks in summer, 
usually July and the opening 
weeks of August. Hence a 
pergola or arch furnished solely 
with Roses of this type is apt 
to become rather monotonous 
at other seasons of the vear. 
To avoid this a clever gardener 
will adopt one of two plans. 
If the supports must be entirely 
given over to Roses he _ will 
plant, with the wichuraianes, 
some of the large - flowered 
ramblers, such as the old 
Gloire de Dijon, Climbing 
Mrs. W. J. Grant, Longworth 
Rambler and Mme. Alfred 


IN ITS THIRD YEAR. 
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Carriére, which continue to flower well into October and some- 
times even during the early days of November. 

If other rambling plants are allowed, the difficulty can be 
overcome in both spring and autumn. Thus in spring, or rather 
early summer, Clematises of the montana section and Wistarias 
would give a glorious display, and even a Laburnum, properly 
trained, would be quite permissible, while in autumn Clematises 
of the Jackmannii section would maintain the display. Thus 
with a little care and forethought in planting it will be seen 
that arches and pergolas, mainly given over to Roses, can be 
bright with flowers from May till October. It may, perhaps, 
be useful here to give a word of warning in relation to the con- 
struction of arches and pergolas. Too often these are not high 
enough, with the result that growths of the Roses hang down 
too low and become a source of danger to visitors. The minimum 
height ought to be 7ft., and if 6in. or even 1ft. more can be 
illowed so much the better. Also it is a good plan to plant 
the Roses one year before the arches or pergolas are built. In 
this way they become well established and partially clothe the 
supports as soon as these are erected. A careful workman will 
put in the posts and carry out the other constructional work 
without doing serious damage to the Roses. 

As already indicated, there are now a considerable number 
of good rambling Roses of recent introduction, and for the benefit 
of those who are intending to plant some this autumn I will name 
those that I consider the best. 


American Pillar.—This, I think, is the best of all the ramblers. The 
plant shown covering the arch in the accompanying illustration had been 
planted a little over two years when the photograph was taken and in that 
time had made growths r5ft. long. These, as will be seen, flowered profusely 
last July and August, the wonderful trusses of single flowers lasting good for 
quite six weeks. These are deep carmine pink with a white band surrounding 
the yellow cluster of stamens, and the foliage is very beautiful. 

Excelsa.—In my opinion this will soon supersede Crimson Rambler. It has 
a good constitution, flowers freely, and is seldom attacked by mildew. The 
flowers are bright crimson in colour and do not turn blue with age 
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Coronation.—This is a brilliant crimson-scarlet flowered rambler of 
vigorous habit Sometimes the blossoms are streaked with white, but not 
sufficiently to mar its beauty. Planted beside white Dorothy Perkins or 
Mrs. M. H. Walsh it would make a beautiful contrast 

Mrs. M. H. Walsh.—tThis is a new white-flowered rai,bler that I have 
not yet actually grown. I have, however, seen it in several gardens where 
it has pleased me very much, and a keen rosarian friend assures me it is // 
coming white rambler 

Lady Godiva.—tThis is a very dainty, shell-pink sport from the well 
known variety, Dorothy Perkins. It is a replica of its prototype except 
in colour, and is one of the most charming Ramb!er Roses in existence As 
far as I can see, the varieties named Dorothy Dennison and Christian Curle 
are identical with Lady Godiva. 

Ethel.—A semi-double variety of flesh pink shad rhe blossoms are 
prettily curled and are produced in large elusters It is a very vigorous 
variety and excellent for a tall pergola 

Aviateur Bleriot.—This is a moderately vigorous Rose. The flowet 
are of medium size and deep yellow in the bud stage, getting paler with ag 


It is, perhaps, better suited for a pillar than for pergola or arch, except in 
very good soil. 

Shower of Gold.—Somewhat similar to th 
vigorous growth The foliage is very beautiful The blossoms are not 


but with more 


oregomng 


produced in clusters, and are a charming shade of pale yellow 

Francois Juranville.—Although introduced as long ago as 1906, this 
excellent Rose is as yet but little known. It is very vigorous, flowers early, 
and the deep fawn-pink blossoms are deliciously fragrant, a feature that is 
absent in too many of the Rambler Roses 


In addition to the foregoing, which are all compara- 
tively new, there are a number of excellent older Roses that 
are suitable for pergolas and arches. Among these mention 
must be made of Hiawatha, Tausendsch6n, Lady Gay, 
Dorothy Perkins, Aglaia, Claire Jacquier, Blush Rambler 
and Carmine Pillar. It is, perhaps, necessary to add that 
before planting these Rambler Roses the soil should be just 
as deeply dug and liberally manured as it would be for bush 
Roses in beds. F. W. H. 





KENNEL NOTES. 


STAUNCH WORKING TERRIERS. 

HEY are not much to look at, high breeding certainly 
not showing itself in style or conformation, but what 
matters that so long as they do right well what is 
asked of them? To the Southern eye, accustomed 
to the aristocratic fox-terrier, or the Airedale or 

Irishmen with their rough edges knocked off them, the Border 
terrier seems a commoner out and out; but if you see the way 
he sets to work about fox or badger or any other vermin on 
four feet, you will admit his claim to a position on the terrier 
roll of honour. In many parts of the country there are strains 
of terriers that have acquired local celebrity. Many of them 
are but nondescripts, but they do what is wanted, and what 
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more could be asked of them? The Border terrier, however, 
notwithstanding his homely appearance, is not to be classed 
among the mixtures, who would defy the most learned to say 
how they are bred, for his ancestry is probably as long as that 
of the Dandie Dinmont. The latter, helped by the glamour 
cast over him by the author of “‘ Guy Mannering,”’ sprang into 
almost immediate favour, and in course of time has been largely 
wrested from his old surroundings and diverted from his legiti 
mate duties. To most of them the show bench is more familiai 
than earth of fox or badger. On the other hand, the Borde1 
terrier, so called, I believe, because he is found most extensively 
in the country hunted by the Border hounds, has been bred 


solely for work. The fact that classes are provided for him 
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at many shows in his own particular dis- 
trict has not brought about any change in 
the objects that breeders have in mind 
He must be fit to follow hounds and 
ready to enter places so dangerous 
that frequently he never returns. They 
are so dead game that it is no. un 
common thing for them to be left in 
an earth, to find their way home late: 


on bearing honourable scars which tell 


quite plainly what they have been 


about \ writer in British Dogs’ 
has brought home to us vividly he 
hardships they have to endure lo 
face the moss-holes (long runnels ol 
water) formed at the bottom of mosses 
and often a quarter of a mile long 
hard coats are a necessity. Many of 
even the very hardiest die of starva 
tion after coming out of these holes 
and before they can be carried to the 
shelter and warmth of the nearest fire- 
side, which may be five or six miles 
distant, so sparsely populated is that 
part of the Borderland.’”” The sam 
writer observes that the Border terrie: 
has a good nose, is a keen holer, and 
he will go to ground in places that 
almost any other terrier would noi 
look at He can run with a horse 
over the roughest ground of his native 
country, and yet he is small enough to 
follow a fox through any rocky earth 
He can stand wet and cold as well as 
any breed, and better than most, 1s 
very sharp at rats and other vermin, 
and at the same time is a _ sensibl 
affectionate and cleanly companion 
rhis high praise will be endorsed by 
all who know anything about him 
What is this game little fellow 
like to look at Well, the pictures 
we give this week convey a better idea 
than any verbal description can accom- 
plish. The originals are in the possession 
of Mr. William Barton of Whitrope 
Newcastleton Roxburghshire Mr. 
Barton says: “I have kept Border 
terriers for fourteen years rhe bitch 
Bess in one of the photographs was 
one of the first | ever had, and nearly 
all that I now have are descended 
from her She has been one of the 
gamest that ever faced a fox, and 
she has bred many prize-winners as 
well as many outstanding workers 
You ask me if the Border terrier is a 
distinct variety It certainly is, and 
at all the shows round here classes 
are made for them It is only within 
the last twenty years or so, however, 
that breeders began to keep the breed 
pure, and where care is taken in 
mating a good bitch with a good dog 
they breed as true to type as any othe: 
sort of terrier. The average weight fo 
bitches is about 134lb., and for dogs 
15lb [The favourite colour is reddish 
brown, but some are blue, and others 
are black, with tan legs and face, 
while still others are a_ kind of 
grizzle The coat should be hard and 
wiry. Not too smooth, but rather 
broken, and with a good undercoat. 
The head should be short and of good 
width of skull, and finished with a 
powerful jaw. They should be rather 
short in the back, and not too thick 
round the heart, with narrow shoulders 
and straight legs The ears should 
hang more like those of a _ fox- 
hound than those of the fox-terrier 
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The nose is mostly black, but some 
are flesh - coloured. Some breeders 
hold that the latter are keener in 
scenting their game than the isormer. 
fhey are bred almost entirely for sport- 
ig purposes; for bolting foxes, otters 
1d badgers. They are hardy, active 
nd, above all, most of them are game 
»the death. They also make splendid 
iouse dogs, being clean and affectionate. 
here are now a good many breeders 
1 Northumberland, and also in Rox- 
uurghshire, but these are almost the 
mly two counties in which they are 
red.” 

We may well say of this terrier, 
s the serving man said of Coriolanus, 
vho had appeared before him in rough 
,abiliments, “‘ Nay, I knew him by 
is face that there was something 
n him. He had, sir, a kind of face, 
1ethought—I cannot tell how to term 


t."". To which his companion replied : 
He had so: looking as it were 


vould I were hanged, but I thought 
here was more in him than I could 
hink.”’ 

Sir Maurice Bromley Wilson once de- 
cribed the Border Terrier as seeming to 
v¢ all muscle and no bone, something like 
in otter, so lithe and supple are they. 
\mong those who have large kennels 
s Mr. John Renwick, the Malton 
trainer, who uses them for badger- 
digging. The Master of the Border 
Foxhounds, Mr. Jacob Robson, and his 
father before him, have had them for 
over fifty years. Mr. Rose, late Master 
of the Eastern Counties Otter Hounds, 
iad a brace at the Rugby show last 
year. 

A TERRIER SHOW. 

If Border terriers are never seen 
it exhibitions in the South there are 
enough varieties of the terrie: family 
to furnish us with uncommonly good 
specialist shows. That known as the 
Great Joint Terrier Show, with Mr. 
Holland Buckley as hon. organiser, held 
last week at the People’s Palace in the 
Mile End Road, was in every way a 
success. I can but glance at the promin- 
ent features. The best Scottish terrier dog, 
under Mr. J. Deane Willis, was Mrs. Pen- 
nington’s Shanty, a terrier that can 
always be relied upon to do well. Second 
was Mr. Seymour Rose’s Abertay In- 
vincible, a young one of nice size, with 
well shaped head and strong jaw. The 
leading bitch was Miss D. Strong 
Forster’s Light o’ the Morning, a long- 
headed terrier with plenty of bone. 
The West Highland challenge winners 
were Mr. J. Campbell’s Ornsay Stamp, 
a charming puppy, and Mr. C. Viccars’ 
Champion Rosalie of Childwick. Mrs. 
Pacey was the judge. Mr. R. Everill 
picked out Mr. Stanworth’s Champion 
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furf Commander for highest honours 
in Irish terrier dogs. The best bitch 
was the beautiful My Lady Montbal, 
wned by Mr. Montague Ballard. 
Three sterling wire-haired fox-terriers 
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filled the prize-list in the open class 
under Mr. Wagner—to wit, Mr. Barker's 
Gud Luk, Mrs. Losco Bradley’s Cromwell 
Bantam and the Duchess of Newcastle’s 
Chequebook of Notts, placed in this 
order. Mrs. Losco Bradley won the 
bitch championship with a little beauty. 
Cromwell Bantam Model. 

A. 
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I was sitting at my window looking out over the lawn, which slopes 
uwrmingly on every side down to the house, when the still summer air was 
iddenly filled with the sound of distant shouts and music, and presently 
quaint pageant drew in sight First came an immense waggon piled 
with rushes in a stack-like form, on the top of which sat two men holding 


two huge nosegays 
This was drawn by a team of Lord Wilton’ 
with searlet cloths, and decked with ribbons and bells and flowers After 


s finest farm horses, all covered 
is came twelve country lads and lasses, dancing the real old Morris dance, 
with their handkerchiefs flying, and in all the rustic elegance of apparel 
which they could command for the occasion 

After them followed a very good village band, and then a species of 
flowery canopy, under which walked a man and woman covered with finery, 
who, Lord Wilton told me 
closed with a fool fantastically dressed out 


represented Adam and Eve The procession 
ind carrying the classical bladder 
it the end of his stick. They drew up before the house and danced theit 
Morris dance for us The scraps of old poetry which came into my head, 


the contrast between this pretty picture of a bygone time and the modern 


but by no group assembled under the portico, filled 
my mind with the pleasantest ideas, and I was quite sorry when the rural 


ind the last shout and peal of 


means unpicturesque 


pageant wound up the woody heights again 
music came back across the sunny law! 
EMBLE’S daughter, Frances Ann, who was a niece 
of Mrs. Siddons, was a visitor to Heaton Hall 
in September, 1830. She was twenty-three, and 
had not long before made a great popular reputa- 
tion for herself by her appearance on the stage 
From her bright letters we get a glimpse of the 
‘a curious 


as Juliet. 
life at Heaton at that period, and her account of 
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little bit of ancientry,’’ a rush bearing, quoted above, illus 
trates her descriptive powers. It is evident that she wa 
occupying a bedroom on the north, or entrance, side of the 
house, and the terrain of the rustic pageantry is very ac 
curately described. Heaton House, she writes, is “ a charming 
specimen of a fine country house.’’ Her stay there wa 
“engrossed by walking, riding, playing battledore and 
shuttlecock, singing, and being exceedingly busy all day 
long about nothing. Heaton was looking lovely in all th 
beauty of its autumnal foliage lit by bright autumnal skies.’ 
This was the occasion of the opening of the first railway 
between Liverpool and Manchester, and the sad accident oi 
Mr. Huskisson’s death cast a gloom over the visit. Lord 
Wilton himself only saved his life by rushing behind the 
Duke of Wellington’s carriage. He was the first to raise 
the poor sufferer, and calling to his aid his surgical skill, 
he tied up the victim’s severed artery, and for a time prevented 
his death by loss of blood. 

Miss Kemble had to be driven into Manchester to act 
at the theatre, and used to come down to dinner dressed 
for her part. ‘‘ Many years after a lady who had been 
invited to dinner told me how amazed she had been on the 
sudden wide opening of the drawing-room doors to see me 
enter in full medizval costume of black satin and velvet, 
cut Titian fashion and with a long sweeping train, for which 
apparition she had not been previously prepared.” Of 
Lord Wilton she writes: ‘‘In spite of his character of a 
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mere dissipated man of fashion, he had an unusual taste 
for and knowledge of music ; and had composed some that 
is not destitute of merit ; he played well on the organ, and 
delighted in that noble instrument a fine specimen of which 
adorned one of the drawing rooms.” ‘‘ He was the beau- 
ideal of a dandy, with his slender perfectly dressed figure, 
his pale complexion, regular features, fine eyes, and dark 
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said she was very like her fascinating mother, the celebrated 
Miss Farren.’’ The guests at Heaton from her recollection 
were Mr. and Lady Harriet Baring, afterwards Lord and 
Lady Ashburton, and the celebrated beauties Anne and 
Isabella Forrester, with their brother Cecil; Count and 
Countess Bathyany and Henry Greville, who had a passion 
for music and was one of the best society singers of his day 
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glossy waves of hair, and the general aristocratic distinction 
of his whole person.”” ‘‘ Lady Wilton was strikingly hand- 
some in person and extremely attractive in her manners. 
She was tall and graceful, and the upper part of her face, 
eyes, brow and forehead were radiant and sweet, and though 
the rest of her features were not regularly beautiful, her 
countenance was noble and her smile had a peculiar charm 
of expression at once winning and mischievous. My father 


ON THE SOUTIL SIDE. ‘COUNTRY LIFE 
Aiken, in his account of the country round Manchester 
says that the Heaton family appear throughout the thirteenth 
century, but sold their lands to the Prestwiches and others 
while part was obtained by the Hollands. This family became 


the principal one in the townships rheir original house 


known as the Old Hall, was in Little Heaton ; but about 1750 
the present Heaton Hall, in Great Heaton, was built and 
remained the seat of the family until purchased by the 
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City of Manchester. I} 
this date — 1750 is 
correct, it gives weight 
to the idea suggested 
by the plan of the 
house, that the north- 
west block is part of an 
earlier building, and 
that Wyatt, in 1772 
incorporated it, adding 
to the centre and east 
and masking the whole 
by an entirely new 
south front. The _ in- 
ternal area in the 
western block and the 
lay-out of the plan 
which is not internally 
symmetrical. suggest 
that the house was not 
entirely new in 1772. 
I am indebted to Mr 
Percy Worthington’s 
kind assistance in 
obtaining this plan of 
the house. 

The Hollands of 
Heaton were buried in 
the church from 1616. 
In 1684 Elizabeth, sister 
and heir of Edward 
Holland, married at 
Prestwich Sir John 
Egerton of Wrine Hill, 
and her son, Holland, 
born two years after, 
inherited the manors 
of Heaton and Denton. 
He was succeeded in 
turn by his sons, Sir 
Edward and Sir Thomas 
Grey Egerton. Sit 
Thomas Egerton of 
Egerton and Oulton, 
seventh baronet and 
the first Earl of Wilton, 
was fifth in descent 
from Sir Rowland 
Egerton, the first 
baronet, by Bridget, 
his wife, the only sister 
of Thomas Lord Grey 
de Wilton of Wilton 
Castle, Herefordshire. 
He succeeded the sixth 
baronet in 1756, and 
was made a peer in 
1784. He married in 
September, 1769, 
Eleanor, younger 
daughter and co-heiress 
of Sir Ralph Asheton, 
Bart. The building of 
Heaton Park was under- 
taken about three years 
later. The Earl had 
several children, but 
only one daughter sur- 
vived, Eleanor, who 
married Robert, first 
Marquess of West 
minster, and the 
second son of this 
marriage, Thomas 
Grosvenor, succeeded 
his grandfather as 
second Earl of Wilton 
in 1814. He married, 
in November, 1821 
Lady Mary Margaret 
Stanley, daughter of 
Edward, twelfth Ear! 
of Derby, who died in 
December, 1858. The 
countess was Lady 
Bountiful of the district, 
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“idolised by the gentry and 
tenantry as well as by the poorest.”’ 

The name and arms of Egerton 
instead of Grosvenor were assumed 
by him in 1821. He was Com- 
modore of the Royal Yacht Squad- 
ron, and Lord Steward of the 
Household in 1835, and Miss 
Kemble’s account gives us a lively 
idea of the man. He married again 
in 1863, and died in 1882. His 
son Arthur Edward Holland Grey 
succeeded as third earl, born 1833. 
He married in 1858 Lady Elizabet} 
Craven, eldest daughter of William, 
second Earl of Craven. There being 
no children, he was succeeded in 
1885 by Seymour John Grey, his 
brother, the fourth earl, and in 
1898 the latter’s son, Atthur George, 
became the fifth earl, from whom 
the estate was purchased in 1902 
by the Corporation of Manchester 
Heaton House, now preserved as a 
museum in a park of 650 acres, 
would afford a _ unique op- 
portunity of realising a picture of 
the last half of the eighteenth 
century if it could be refurnished 
with the typical productions of that 
great age of the domestic arts. 

Heaton Park is, in fact, a 
most important work of James 
Wyatt’s earliest years. It belongs 
to the successful period of the 
Pantheon, that remarkable master- 
piece for a young architect of 
twenty-two. To Horace Walpole 
the Pantheon was the most beauti- 
ful building in England, and even 
Sir John Soane, keen critic of the 
work of his own age, was careful to 
explain its merit to his students at 
the Royal Academy. As the 
Pantheon was completely destroyed 
by fire in 1792 we must look to 
Heaton for an idea of its character, 
and we shall not be far wrong in 
regarding the octagonal library, 
with its colonnaded annexe, as a 
very fair sample of the interior 
detail of Wyatt’s masterpiece. We 
see at Heaton proofs of his long 
apprenticeship of six years spent 
in Italy. Study at Rome and more 
particularly at Venice, coloured all 
Wyatt’s classical work. His type 
of domestic classic architecture 
seems to have been fixed from 
the first, as Bowden in Wilts, which 
belongs to his later years, has the 
same half-circular centre feature as 
Heaton. The garden facade of this 
first work, with its centre mass and 
octangular end pavilions, linked 
up by colonnades, represents, no 
doubt, his ideal composition. It is 
undeniably effective, and this long, 
low classic facade is unquestionably 
a design of great merit. The north, 
or entrance, side is more hesitating, 
and as a group is badly supported 
at the ends. Influenced by Van- 
brugh, Wyatt has tried to gain 
effect by massed chimney stacks, 
which have the size of the campanili 
of Italy without their gracefulness. 
The portico in the centre is too 
large for a porch and inadequate as 
a dominant feature, and by its 
defective scale touch is lost with 
the tall pilaster scheme of the 
wings. 

The house is in fine masonry 
of a coarse sandstone texture, a 
golden yellow in colour. The 
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material did not lend 
itself to classic refinement 
of detail. Wyatt there- 
fore boldly cast his capitals 
in metal which might be 
bronzed to advantage. 
It is verv likely that 
either terra-cotta or metal 
has also been used for 
some of the panels. The 
classical subjects of these 
reliefs, such as Diana 
and Endymion, are in- 
teresting. Stucco is used 
for a good part of the 
walling, on the returns 
and on the north front, 
and if left unpainted, 
with a rough texture, 
it would combine very 
well with the stone 
dressings. It is a mis- 
take to use a paint with a 
glossy surface. Naturally 
the chief interest is 
inside the house. Enter- 
ing the outer hall we 
have a very plain apsidal 
treatment, as Wyatt 
evidently preferred to 
spend himself on a great 
staircase hall, such as 
we see here and at 
Heveningham Hall in 
Suffolk. The scale of the 
staircase is more justifi- 
able here than in most 
cases, as the most im- 
portant “‘cupola’’ room 
is on the first floor, form- 
ing the centre of the 
south facade. Wyatt used 
fine scagliola for the 
columns on the stair- 
case, an Italian material 
which is supposed to have 
been first introduced by 
him at the Pantheon. 
The Adam-like character 
of the detail is, of course, 
very apparent ; it lacks, 
however, the ingenuity 
and resource of Robert 
Adam’s own work, its 
special concentration of 
effect and pervading 
harmony. The Cupola 
Room, which opens direct 
from the upper level of 
the staircase hall, is re- 
markable for its elaborate 
completeness in detail and 
colouring. A remarkable 
feature is the pair of 
sphinxes over the fireplace, 
draped in black and sup- 
porting a medallion, in 
which a lady is portrayed 
weeping, surmounted by 
black drapery swags with 
gold fringes. The figures 
on the dome are in chiaro- 
scuro on brown grounds. 
In the upright panels of 
the pilasters the sphinxes 
are in naturalistic colours, 
with green bodies and 
pink faces. These decora- 
lions are painted on paper 
pasted in the panels, as 
in some Adam work, and 
there can be little doubt 
that they are Italian in 
execution. The other 
rooms on the first floor 
have coved ceilings of the 
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earlier type From the windows there is a fine view 
of the Pennine range, seen beyond gently rolling country. 
rhe park is now disfigured by municipal ideas of land- 
scape gardening, and is rather bare of trees. There was 
1 deer park, and rare birds, such as the _ red-footed 
falcon, have been observed there as late as 1843. The park 
was used for racing between 1827 and 1838. At first it was 
a two-day meeting, but afterwards lasted for three, and up to 
1835 was restricted to gentlemen riders. In the last year 
the town of Manchester gave a cup of 200 guineas. 

On the ground floor the chief room is the Saloon in th 
centre, immediately under the Cupola Room. It is a deep 
room, with an end colonnade faced by the half apse of the 
centre projection of the fagade. The mantel-piece, flanked 
by niches, is remarkable for its decorations of antique lyres 
executed with true Italian finesse of detail. The lyre strings 
are separately rendered in real wire, and this ornament is 
repeated also round the frieze of the room. The ceiling 
reveals Wyatt’s weakness in decorative idea, for he has a 
tendency to employ a semi-perspective method, as if he 
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THE ORGAN. “CL.” 
wished to convey depth, by using features like niche heads 
on the flat. He does not understand Adam’s methods of 
gaining interest by the unison and contrast of lines legiti- 
mately used on the flat. It is to be hoped that shortly the 
fine library bookcases in mahogany will be restored to their 
original place, and that the deplorable fittings in the Saloon 
will be removed. The credit of the present owners as artistic 
custodians is at stake in the matter of their treatment of 
the house. The dining-room and billiard-room flank the 
saloon, and form the main mass of the centre of the facade. 
Each has a large Venetian window grouped under an arch. 
The apse of the dining-room is well decorated with three 
medallions of graceful painted figures, surrounded by inter- 
laced curves filled in with stucco arabesques. The original 
tables made to fit the curve still exist. The ceiling also 
shows a set of four painted ovals. The billiard-room is 
remarkable for the large Italian figure and landscape subjects, 
framed in rich gilded borders on the walls. The ceiling and 
marb!e mantel, the doors and their casings are all very 
style. The connecting room behind the 
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colonnade is a great music-room, with an _ elaborately 
decorated organ. The mantel-piece is really fine with its 
two figures, one with a harp and the other with a lyre, and 
the long frieze panel with Cupid lulled to sleep in the centre 
The figures are in low relief, with circular, sunk grounds, 
which give to the heads a relief that is almost complete. 
The view on the profile is very good, and the workmanship 
is Italian of a very high class. The end room is the 
octangular pavilion, which balances the kitchen at the other 
end. This room is quite Roman in character, and seems 
nearer to Wyatt’s own ideas when he had not Adam’s achieve- 
ments in view. It is decorated in green and white, with 
yellow Sienna scagliola columns in the opening to the 
annexe or vestibule. A photograph cannot, of course, give 
the effect of the octagonal dome with its bold, angular ribs. 
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Wyatt’s connection with 
Heaton extended over a 
long period, and there are 
scattered buildings by him 
of very distinct interest in 
the grounds. The large con- 
servatory attached to the 
house is framed in an open 
portico of Greek-like square 
columns, which represents a 
very good compromise be- 
tween gardener and architect. 
A pretty formal flower garden 
in front is enclosed in a 
balustrade. A little further 
beyond, on a summit, is 
a circular domed and colon- 
naded temple, and in the 
distance is a_ two-storeyed 
octagonal lodge, with a 
massive columnar treatment 
at the angles. Less stereo- 
typed are the farm build- 
ings, which give an_ ex- 
cellent idea of the rural 
Italian style. They are 
models of simple brick build- 
ing. The stable block is also 
interesting with its archway, 
surmounted by a squat 
turret, giving a view through 
into the quadrangle, where 
the Doric columns of the 
coach-houses are a_ feature. 
Wyatt died in 1813, and 
the greenhouse and lodge, 
described above, with their 
more Grecian character of 
detail, may be later than - > 
his time. See Fee 

It would have been well Copyright THE TEMPLE 
for James Wyatt's final 


a er eer rh = 


reputation if he had adhered to the school in which he 
was trained, and if instead of building preposterous 
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abbeys in the “Gothick taste”’ he had developed the 
ideas of which the Pantheon and Heaton showed the 
early promise. ARTHUR T. BOoLTon. 


CHANGES IN THE ANIMAL 
AND BIRD FAUNA OF SWEDEN 


OR much of the information contained in the follow- 
ing lines I am indebted to an article by a well 





known authority published in a recent issue of the 

Swedish periodical, Skogen. It is not easy to say 

with accuracy when the European bison, the wild 
boar and the wild cat ceased to exist in Sweden; probably 
the aurochs did so 300 or 400 years before the last specimen was 
killed in Poland, somewhere about the end of the sixteenth 
century. It will astonish many, no doubt, to learn that the 
last bears in the Southern Provinces of Smaland and Vastergot- 
land were shot in the year 1820. From the former of these 
tracts of country the beaver disappeared somewhat later, and 
from its last haunts in Sweden—in Western l[amptland and 
the Lappmark of Vasterbotten, about 1860-70. Apart from 
the privately owned parks in Scania, the red deer existed in a 
completely wild state on the island of Kallands6é in the Vanern 


Lake up to 1840. There are old people still living who well 
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remember the time when 
wolves were plentiful in Géta 
and Svealand. Up in the loft 
of many a farmhouse the varg 
garn (wolf net) still hangs, 
and the woodwork of some of 
the old wolf pits has not 
entirely rotted away. The lynx, 
which mav now be said to 
have completely vanished from 
the country to the south of 
Dalarna and Varmeland, was 
a permanent inhabitant of 
certain portions of Vastergot- 
land up to 1880, 

With regard to birds, 
there are many kinds which, 
during the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, belonged 
to the fauna of Sweden, but 
which have now either ceased 
to do so or appear doomed to 
disappear in a very short time. 
Up to 1830-40 the bustard 
bred among the great sandy 
tracts at \hus, in Eastern 
Scania, and for some twenty 
vears longer the bittern also 
belonged to the Swedish fauna 


There are persons still living 


500) on the Vest G6ta shores ot 
b Le = ; Vanom, who were accustomed 


in their youth to hear the 
oe curious note of that bird issuing 
from the reed beds round the 
great lake Pogether with the 
is : ’ heron, the bittern is mentioned 
in Bishop Olaus Magnus’ well 
known work 1555) on the 
Lands and Peoples of the North. Some time after the dis- 
appearance of the bittern the nest-cggs of the nuicracker 
were found for the last time 

at Billingen in Vastergétland 
and in two places in Dalsland. 
In certain years—notably in 
190rt and 1911—this bird was 
common throughout the 
country in autumn, but these 
would seem to be wanderers 
coming mostly from the East. 
When the hazel and several 
other wild stone-fruit trees had 
a much larger area of distribu- 
tion in Sweden, there was a 
PLAN. large and permanent stock of 

nutcrackers in the country. 

Up to about fifty years ago the cormorant (Phal. carbo 
medius, N.) bred in Blekinge, where, in a wood in the parish of 
Hoby, there was a large colony ; and up to 1880-90 a few pairs 
bred in a heronry at Krageholm, in Scania. Whether the black 
stork has ceased to exist in Sweden or not is uncertain. The 
last known breeding pair was observed in 1909, in one of the 
Royal parks in the Uppviding district of Smaland; but the 
birds did not return the following year. According to Olaus 
Magnus, both the black and the white stork were well known in 
Sweden in the sixteenth century, but in Linnzus’ time the former 
had already become rare. 

The hoopoe and the roller are both becoming rarer and 
rarer in the Scanian woodlands. The former, which about 
1838-39 occurred sparsely throughout the whole of South Sweden 
as far as Sédermanland, still exists in very small numbers in 
Oland, and, perhaps, also in the neighbouring parts of Kalmar 
Lehn. The latter is somewhat more numerously represented, 
although its area of distribution is confined to the south-eastern 
part of the country—Kalmar Lehn, Blekinge and Scania. Owing 
to extensive drainage operations the godwit was driven from 
Gottland several years ago, and now its only breeding places 
in Sweden are two small swamps in Oland. At the southern 


point of that island, among the sand and seaweed, the avocct 


(Recurvirostra avocetta) is still to be found; it still bred here 


between 1880 and 1890. On Gottland and Oland the little gull 
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(Larus minutus) existed up to about the middle of last century, 
and after disappearing for a number of years, it is now to be 
Several of the 
more important birds of prey, too, are much less numerous than 
they used to be. The kite and the harrier (Circus 
ruginosus), which were formerly plentiful in South Sweden, 


found at some few places on the Baltic Coast. 
marsh 
are now to be met with in very few districts. The golden eagle, 
which used to breed throughout the whole country, and which, 
up to thirty or forty years ago, was to be found, at any rate, 
as far south as Smaland, can hardly be said to be resident to the 
south of Norrland, or possibly Dalarna, except on the protected 
island of Gottska Sandén. The sea eagle still occurs here and 
there along the coast even in the southern part of the country, 
but on the other hand, it has completely disappeared from the 
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interior, where it formerly bred in a good many places in the 
neighbourhood of large lakes. 

The changes above referred to are, however, by no means 
the only ones which have taken place, or are in process of doing 
so. During the last 100 years or a little more the bam owl 
and the crested lark have arrived from the south, and the latter 
would now seem to have become a permanent resident in Scania. 
The black 
redstart and the kingfisher now breed at several. places in 
Scania. From across the Finnish frontier the black-headed 
large portions of Norrland and 


The gadwall, too, is a newcomer from the South. 


bunting has spread over 


Vasterbotten, and there are indications that another 
member of the same family is in process of coming from 
the East. G. L. 





LORD ALVERSTONE’S RECOLLECTIONS 
OF THE BAR. 


ALVERSTONE’S Recollections of Bar and Bench 
(Edward Arnold) might usefully be given to all young 
gentlemen who are thinking of being called to the 
Bar, if only that it might serve to discourage some 
of the more palpably unfit from entering on so arduous a 
business. This could not be said of all books of legal remi- 
niscences, for many out of this all too plenteous crop consist oi 
little more than stories of rollicking circuit dinners and thrilling 
and dramatic murder trials, and so give the impression that 
life at the Bar is one long round of jollification and excitement. 
Not so Lord Alverstone, who is sparing of his funny stories and 
admits to a distaste for causes célébres. He does indeed give 
a picture of a wonderfully successful life, but of what an infinitely 
laborious one! It is painted in no glowing and picturesque 
romantic colours. Here is the “ daily round, the common task ”’ 
set forth in plain, straightforward language by one who, though 
he loved his work, can yet clearly remember its trials and diff- 
culties, and does not look back on it through a golden haze of 
sentiment. And the labours he narrates are not merely those 
which are the natural result of a pleasing flow of briefs. He 
tells of tremendous exertions in making himself ready for briefs 
yet to be delivered by visionary attorneys; of grappling with 
the intricacies of special subjects in the hope of getting specialised 
work ; of hours of ‘‘ devilling ’’ only for the getting of experience 
Lord Alverstone believes in the Bar as a profession full of good 
prospects I have often said,’’ he declares, “‘ that, given that 
a man who knows his work and has the courage and perseverance 
to go through the period of waiting, he will ultimately succeed. 
Of course, there are degrees of success, and luck or good fortune 
has a great deal to do with the amount of it. But all said and 
done, if a man is competent and has the courage to stick to his 
work, I do not believe in absolute failure.”’ To this brave and 
cheerful opinion most people who have had any experience of 
the Bar, even though they themselves be hopelessly stickit 
barristers, will respectfully assent, with this reservation, that 
the amount of courage and perseverance required is one that 
Lord Alverstone’s modesty 


ORD 


comparatively few people possess 
sometimes prevents him from sufficiently emphasising how 
prodigiously he worked to attain his ends. He attributes much 
of his success to chance. ‘‘ Looking back at my life,” he says, 

that which strikes me most is the extent to which I was favoured 
by good fortune. I do not wish to underrate my own qualifica- 
tions, as I did my utmost in every way to make myself fit for 
any work I had to do; but I feel that many of my contem- 
poraries were even better qualified than I, but did not meet 
with the success that I was fortunate enough to enjoy.”’ It is not 
difficult, however, by reading between the lines, to see that 
chance had very little to do with it; that it was rather by 
leaving nothing to chance, by taking just that extra little bit 
of pains, that another man would not have thought of, that 
Webster rose superior to his contemporaries 

He started with a certain advantage in having a father 
who was a distinguished and prosperous Q.C. with a large 
practice in patent cases. His father watched over his son’s 
career with the wisest solicitude, even going so far as to 
urge him entirely to give up his career on the track when at his 
zenith as a famous runner, lest anything should in the slightest 
degree interfere with his work. Moreover, he inculcated early 
the lesson of thoroughness. ‘‘ My father, when I was a lad at 
school between the ages of fourteen and eighteen, had taken 
me to see the carrying out of any process which might be 
affected or the question in dispute in which he 
was advising.” 

This lesson was never forgotten. Lord Alverstone goes on 
to say: ‘In this way I saw many manufacturing processes in 
actual working, with the result that I determined that whenever 
a case in which I was consulted involved any process, or referred 
to any particular species of property, I would make a point of 
seeing for myself the work, as it was being carried on, or, at any 
rate, the local surroundings, thus enabling me to appreciate 


involved in 


better any question of fact that might arise. I adhered to this 
rule without exception during the twenty-eight years that | 
was engaged in private practice.’ No mere fatherly advice, 
however, could have made a young man do a tithe oi all that 
young Webster did. For one thing, he never let slip half a chance 
of ‘‘ devilling.” And the man who never out of shyness or laziness 
misses an opportunity, who can push forward without appearing 
pushful reaps his reward at the Bar. ‘‘ I made it my practice,”’ 
he says, “to be in Court every day from ten o’clock till four, 
arriving at an early hour in case Serjeant Parry, Mr. Murphy 
or Mr. Day, or anyone else required assistance, and never losing 
a chance of holding a brief which was offered me.’ Then an 
Act was passed giving Admiralty jurisdiction to the County 
Courts, and there was a chance for counsel who would appeai 
for a fee of under ten guineas. Like the young man who appears 
in the advertisements of business encyclopedias, Webster had 
made i. his business to know all about Admiralty work: h: 
was “ lucky,”’ as he called it, with his first two cases, and behold ! 
work came tumbling in. Next he saw that there was a great 
future in railways: ‘“‘I made myself thoroughly acquainted 
with all details of railway working, and as junior barristers with 
knowledge oi that subject were few in number, I was able in 
this case also to command business.’’ After that he turned his 
attention to compensation work, joined the Surveyors’ In- 
stitute, and once more virtue was much more than merely its 
own reward. Finally, after four or five years came a flood of 
patent work, for which his father’s early training had pre- 
eminently fitted the young barrister. The result was that in 
1878, less than ten years after his call to the Bar, Webster took 
silk, and seven years later again, having never been a Membe1 
of Parliament nor Solicitor-General, he was appointed to the 
exalted office oi Attorney-General 

Here, indeed, is a record that should speak to any young 
man as eloquently as ever did the “ self-help’ of the late Mr. 
Samuel Smiles, and we have emphasised this aspect of Lord 
Alverstone’s book because it seems to us by far the most inter- 
esting and remarkable. The actual descriptions of his cases 
are, save for those who have a perfect passion for law, likely 
to prove a little disappointing. Many ot them dealt with legal 
points or commercial interests of very great importance, and 
the author evidently remembers them with relish, but they do 
not make good reading for the general public. And when we come, 
as we do at intervals, to cases of intensely human interest— 
the Parnell Commission, to take only one obvious example- 
Lord Alverstone is still a little disappointing. He is always 
dignified, restrained and impartial; but of all the romance 
and excitement of a big case, the concentrated and expectant 
silence of the court, the cumulative deadliness of some great 
feat of advocacy, he gives us scarcely so much as an inkling. 
Any reader that knows the late Sir Fitzjames Stephens’ account 
of Palmer’s trial, and in particular his description of Jeremiah 
Smith’s cross-examination at the hands of Cockburn—how 
the papers rustled in his hand and the sweat poured from his 
brow under that terrible attack—anyone who knows that unfor- 
gettable little piece of literature, will realise what it is that he 
must not expect from Lord Alverstone. But he will find, at 
any rate, much kindly and generous appreciation of old friends 
and colleagues and just that pleasant seasoning of good stories 
that he has a right to expect in such a book. By way of example 
we may give two stories of the clerks of two great lawyers, 
Bowen and Herschell. They show the passionate loyalty, 
combined with the sense of proprietorship, which are so character- 
istic of the barrister’s clerk. Bowen was offered a judgeship, 
and was in some doubt as to whether to accept it. Block, the 
clerk, had no doubts. ‘‘ Our voice is weak,’’ he said, ‘‘ and 
the sooner we get on the Bench the better.”” When Herschell 
came back after one long vacation his clerk told him that people 
were asking whether he would take a puisne judgeship. ‘‘ What 
did you reply ?”’ said Herschell. ‘I said, ‘ Thank God, we 
haven’t fallen as low as that!’ ” 
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R. THOMAS HARDY’S poetry has more “ body” = one of the nameless authors of the famed Border? Ballads. 
than that of any contemporary. It has thought, fhe tale is a tragedy of wandering hucksters and tinkers 
imagination and ideas. Occasionally his sombre as they were in the twenties of last century \ gipsy siren 
and cynical muse gets the better of his judgment promises herself and her charms to a lover on condition that 
but even when he errs there is food for thought he will steal some Church plate 


in the error. The most perfect achievements in his latest 
volume, Satires of Circumstance (Macmillan), are those poems 


. . ° And richly ewelled ring 
which approach the folk ballad in their leading characteristics, 
and among them “ The Sacrilege’’ stands easily first. In He boasts of petty larcenies done to buy ribbons for her, but has 
the direct narration, the absence of fine writing and the a superstitious aversion to robbing churches, yet urged on by his 


masterly handling of its burden, it might have come from desire he ultimately consents, attempts the robbery and gets 
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‘ stretched,”’ but not before causing his brother to take an 
oath to avenge him if she should take up with his rival, 
Wrestler Joe. Her unfaith to the dead lover brings about 
the catastrophe. 


I dogged her, crying * Across that plank 
They use as bridge to reach yon bank 


A coat 


Your goodman’s; 


and hat lie limp and dank ; 
can they be 
She paled, and went, I close behind 
\nd Exon frowned to Dunkery Tor, 
She went, and I came up behind 
And tipped the plank that bore 
Her, fleetly flitting across to eye 


What such might bods She slid awry 
And from the current came a crv, 
A gurgk ind no more 


How that befell no mortal knew 
From Marlbury 
No mortal knew that deed undue 


Downs to Exon Moor ; 


But he who schemed the crime, 
Which night still covers . But in dream 
Those ropes of hair upon the stream 


He sees, and he will hear that scream 


Until his judgment-time 


Mr. Masefield’s method involves the most lavish use of 
imagery and ornament and an elaborate “ working up”’ of 
the material. Hardy uses the fewest and simplest phrases, 
and makes us feel the grey sadness of the theme chiefly by 
the low chanting music of his verse with its refrain like the 
sound of a wind from distant hills—‘‘ while Dunkery frowned 
on Exon Moor.’ Of the same class but more dramatic 
and grim is ‘“* A Conversation at Dawn.” We will not attempt 
to summarise the story, but be content to quote the last 
verse for the lovely employment of the word flounce : 

She answered not, but lay listless] 
With her dark dry eyes on the coppery sea, 

That now and then 
flounce at the 


Flung its lazy neighbouring qua. 


Circumstance’ that give a name 
to the volume we have not so much sympathy. They are 
more of “ life’s little ironies,”’ and the cynicism is strained 
and often unjustified. As an example, we select cne not 
included in the series. We quote the first three verses : 


With the “ Satires of 


\I ure u digging on mv grave 
My loved one planting rue 
No vesterday he went to wed 
One f tl brights wealth has bred 
It cannot hurt her now,’ he said 
That I should not be true.’ ’ 
Then w ligging ni ur t 
My nea t deare kin 
Ah, 1 und think What 
What vod will planting flov prod 
N ndance f I ind can S 
H pit fr i Deat in 
I meone digs upon 1 Z ‘ 
My enemy prodding sly 
Na\ when e heard id passed Ga 
Tha ut n all flesh I r lat 
~ t n more vort I 
And u n whet | 


Here is, indeed, the grave, ‘‘ under us silent ’’ as Job and Homer 
and Goethe realised it ; but the rest is as grotesque as “ the 
ebon which Herbert introduced after one of 
the greatest passages on death ever written The sombre 
beauty of the lines is ruined by the cynical explanation that 
favourite dog is searching for a bone it has buried 


box ”’ Creorge 


a once 
ther 
Mr. Hardy’s architectural leanings are exemplified in 


two of his best pieces. We quote from a description of church 


restoration, that emphasises what has been often said in our 


columns 
And many years slid by 

And active church-restorers cast their eve 
Upon the ancient garth and hoary buildin 
The tomb stood nigh 
\nd when they had scraped each wall, 
Pulled out the 
It will be well,” 


‘To overhaul 


tately pews, and smartened all 


declared the spruce churchwarden, 


shown 


“ And broaden this path where 
Nothing prevents it but an old tombstone 
Pertaining to a family forgotten, 


Of deeds unknown 
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“ Their names can scarce be read, 
Depend on't, all who care for them are dead.” 
So.went the tomb, whose shards were as path-paving 


Distributed 


“ The Abbey Mason” is a noble tribute to the nameles 
genius who invented the Perpendicular style of Gothic archi 
tecture. On coming to “the transept part” in buildin 
Gloucester Cathedral he had been reduced to despair by thx 
difficulty of finding something to replace an architectur 
of which he said: ‘ This long-vogued style is quite outworn 
Inspiration came to him one morning of frost after rai 
while he was gazing at his drawing-board. 


He closelier looked: then looked again: 


rhe chalk-scratched draught-board faced the rain, 


Whose icicled drops deformed the lines 


Innumerous of his lame designs, 


So that they streamed in small white threads 


From the upper segments to the heads 


Of arcs below, uniting them 
Each by a stalactitic stem 

At once, with eves that struck out sparks, 
He adds accessory cusping-marks, 
Then laughs aloud rhe thing was done 


So long assayed from sun to sun 


It was the beginning of a new epoch in the art, but the new 
born pride was scourged out of him by the Abbott. 


‘Surely the hand of God it is 


hat conjured so, and only His!’” 


His fame was forgotten, and after ‘‘ dank death had wormed 


the brain ”’ that had conceived it, 


From Gloucester church it flew afar 


Che style called Perpendicular 


To Winton and to Westminster 
It ranged, and grew still beautifuller 


From Solway Frith to Dover Strand 


Its fascinations starred the land, 


Not only on cathedral walls 


But upon courts and castle halls, 


rill every edifice in the isle 
Was patterned to no other style, 


\nd till, long having played its part, 


rhe curtain fell on Gothic art 


The poem ends with a fine description of Gloucester Cathedral! 
rhe reader is advised to 
seek the quoin 


Where choir and transept interjoin, 


\nd, gazing at the forms there flung 


\gainst the skv by one unsung 


rhe ogee arches transom-topped, 


rhe tracery-stalks by spandrels stopped, 


Petrified lacework—lightlv lined 
On ancient massiveness behind 
Muse that some minds so modest be 


\s to renounce fame’s fairest fee 


soul ol tiv 
that th 


It is not, however, the architecture, but the 
artist that concerns the poet. The tragedy is 
vreat and the modest are forgotten, 

While others boom a baseless claim 


And upon nothing rear a name 


There is much else belonging to this “ Friend with tli 
musing eye’’ on which we had hoped to comment, for thx 
Gleam he follows lights upon many a quiet recess, many a 
bright parterre, many a secluded and fair enclosure and als« 
many a dark unlovely spot in that great garden, Humanity 
but the door stands open, and no interpreter is reall 
needed ! 


EDUCATING THE PARTY 
The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, bv W 


Flavelle Monypenny and George Earle Buckle Volume IIL, 154 
1855 John Murray 
OPPOSITE the first page of Mr. Buckle’s preface is printed a brief but 1 


nadequate tribute to the author of the first two volume It is from a mut 


tablet in Farnham Roval Church, and the inscription is a model of w 


such compositions should be. Mr. Monypenny’s career was rich in perform 


unce, richer vet in promisé But while fully alive to his merits, we cann 
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give him the highest praise as a biographer of Lord Beaconsfield. Mr. Buckle 
has improved on his predec essor. He « an scarcely be s 1id to be less coptous, 
because this large volume of small print covers only nine years, but the 
arrangement is more effective and the narrative more interesting rhe 
vears between 1846 and 1855 were some of the most active in Disraeli’s 
career. He was then in the prime of life and rapidly making his position. 
The long duel with Sir Robert Peel had ended in his favour, although the 
cause of Protection for which he fought was, in his own opinion, lost. “ It 
is both dead and damned ;” * It was a hopeless cause,” were some of the 
expressions he used in regard to it. Whether he was at any time a sincere 
believer in the doctrine is open to question. Disraeli’s mind has not vet 
surrendered to analysis. What he was mainly concerned about in the 
years we are writing of was the establishment of himself as the leader 
of the landed gentry Until 1848 he was merely the lieutenant 
of Lord George Bentinck. When the latter died he was chosen Leader 
of the Party in the House of Commons, and had to begin the process 
of education in earnest Even Lord Derby, who was his titular chief, cherished 
hopes of re-establishing the old Fiscal Policy, and he expressed the views of 
a very large section of his followers. It was with great difficulty that thev 
were ultimately prevailed upon to give Free Trade a fair trial And that 
was only one of the points with which Disraeli had to contend. There could 
be no doubt that he nourished the ambition of being a great social reformer, 
and to questions of foreign policy he had given his best thought \ chapter 
is devoted to an analysis of ** Tancred,” the last of the novels he was to writ« 
for twenty-five years. Mr. Buckle is very intent on laying bare its political 
signification, but the student of literature places it side by side with “* Contarini 
Fleming ” as an expression of the author's character and individuality. ‘* Tan- 
cred ”’ is best read, not as a political tract, but for itself. In it Disraeli revealed 
his inmost dreams. Not in any other novel is his pride of race so evident. 
There is no personage of the book to whom he pays greater respect than 
Sidonia, the statesman, banker, poet, man of the world and Jew, who be- 
friends the titular hero. Mr. Buckle selects for particular notice the well-known 
passage in which Fakredeen expounds what he thinks the policy of Queen 
Victoria should have been * You must quit a petty and exhausted 
position for a vast and prolific empire. Let the Queen of the English collect 
a great fleet, let her stow away all her treasure, bullion, gold plate and precious 
arms ; be accompanied by all her court and chief people, and transfer the seat 
of her empire from London to Delhi. There she will find an immense empire 
ready made, a first-rate army and a large revenue.”’ Here we have a dream 
that was partially realised when Queen Victoria was made Empress of India ; 
Nevertheless, 
studving Disraeli after many vears is subjecting him to a test he will not 


and, after many years, Delhi has become the Indian capital 


stand Britain, instead of being exhausted, has grown stronger with the 
passage of the years. The old tradition that the key of the East lay in Con- 
stantinople, and that at every risk the Russians should be hindered from taking 
it, has been destroved. No British statesman would now risk a war to save 
Constantinople for Turkey Again, Lord Beaconsfield’s attitude to the 
Colonies does not by anv means look so admirable now as it did thirty or forty 
vears ago. In his private letters and elsewhere there are many references 
which show him to have been thinking of the Colonies mainly with a view 


to strengthening the power of his party in Parliament. We have not space 


to quote these passages, but there is no doubt about them. If anyone wishes 
to discover the right policy to set up in opposition to this, they have only to 
imagine what Germany would do if she fell heir to our possessions She 
would have them very closely settled, as crowded as possible with population 
as prosperous as she could make them, in order that they might combine 
to form such a military power as never before was seen on the face of 
the earth Leave out the military ambitions of Germany and the 
cant her people have come to talk about culture, and what remains 
will be a sound Colonial policy. No British statesman has any right 
to let party considerations enter into this subject His business 
and the business of every one of us is to advance in every possible 
way the welfare and prosperity of these Oversea Dominions of the King 
If this had been done or even well begun sixty vears ago, there would be a 
very different tale to tell to-day Phat visions of this sort flitted across 
the baffling mind of Lord Beaconsfield cannot be doubted \ profession of 
faith as regards Colonial policy is quoted, in which he says: “ If we wish 
to maintain our political power or our commercial wealth, we can only procure 
these great results by the consolidation of our Colonial empire.” After the 
fall of the Ministry of Lord John Russell, Disraeli became Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. It was a position where a man of his imaginative talents might 
not have been expected to excel but he acquitted himself well and, aided 
bv his eloquence, which was then at its highest pitch, he very nearly succeeded 
in carrving his Budget But the party was neither well organised not 
powerful, and when the glamour of his oratory was removed the objections 


grew very strong There was a ery got up that the urban taxpayer was to 
be penalised for the benefit of the brewer and the squire, and this eventually 
brought about the end of the Administration. How Disraeli fell fighting 


has often been told Meanwhile, the long battle for supremacy between 


Disraeli and his antithesis, Mr. Gladstone, was slowly shaping itself They 
came to loggerheads about so trivial a matter as the payment for 
the furniture n the Chancellor's official residence 1 thing which 


could scarcely have happened except in the case of two men tempera- 


mentally opposed to one another, One of the many amusing lines of 
narrative which are intermingled with the main stream is the relation- 
ship of Queen Victoria with “ Dizzy.” The Prime Minister, in writing 


the reports of the House of Commons proceedings every night, did 
not by any means confine himself to the prosaic and conventional expressions 


of his predecessors, but freely introduced epigrams and phrases that astonished 


his Sovereign until she learned to delight in them Mr. Buckle has writter 
in this book much more than the history of a statesman It is a noteworthy 
record of the politic il proceedings of the per od to which it refers, and the 


writer has been able to combine entertainment with instruction to a very 


idmirable degree He has also \ evidently refused to drown himself and 


his individuality in the sea of official papers which has flowed over his subject. 
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He selects, and that with great judgment and discrimination The book 
reads as easily as a novel 

The Unpetitioned Heavens, by Charles Marriott. Hutchinson and 

Co.) 

IT is to be hoped that there will be found many readers with the discernment 
to value at its true worth a really delightful novel—delightful because 
infused with the irresistible simplicity of outlook very occasionally to lx 
discovered in conjunction with powers of analytical intuition John Latimer, 
the middle-aged bachelor author who accepts without particular sense ot 
obligation the maintenance of his widowed sister, the charming, unpractical, 


irresponsible Rosamond, and her two children, and hardly dreams of a possibl 


mate for himself, is a character we can readily understand rhe little lovec 
group that depends on him irritates, embarrasses, enchants him, and has thos« 
saving human qualities that reach the heart \s the story unfolds we see 
Latimer progressing towards emancipation from those ties that hamper h 

vague longings for a romance of his own—longings which, at the last concen 
trated upon one woman rather than upon womanhood, come to no fruition 
when opportunity at last presents itself Yet it can hardly be said there 

sadness in his ultimate position, since the tolerant philosophy of the book 
carries the reader farther than the demand for that conventional ending 
which real life not infrequently fails to accomplish for such as he ind, 
laving down this novel, it is possibly to reflect contentedly upon an hour 


or so well spent. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES 


THE RECLAMATION OF WASTE LAND. 


NDER this heading a notable article appears in the 
current number of the Journal of the Board ot 
Agriculture. It is based on some notes from the presi 
dential address of Mr. A. D. Hall to the Agricultural 
Section of the British Association at their recent 
mecting in Australia. It appears to open a new era 

in the history of waste land. Up to now we have been taught 
both by precept and experience that the reclamation of certain 
waste is not remunerative. It is Germany who has led the way 
In that country there are about 10,000,000 acres of uncultivated 
land and a Government department has been created to reclaim 
and settle it. There are two types of land hitherto left wast 

the peaty and the sandy areas. The peaty areas are divided 
into the low-lying moors’ bordering the lower courses 0 
the great rivers, as, for example, in England near the 
mouth of the Trent and the upland peat bogs of Ireland. 
In Germany it is estimated that there are about 5,000,000 acr¢ 

i moorland of which 10 per cent. have been brought unde: 
cultivation. In this class of land the reclamation begins with 
drainage, preferably in pipes, although open drains are kk 

expensive. The water table must be kept some 3ft. below the 


surface. If there is a market for it, as at Teufelsmoor, nea) 
Bremen, the reclamation can be started by cutting out the peat 
and selling it for fuel. After the peat is extracted the excavation 
is pushed further until the underlying sand is reached 
This is dug to spread ove! the reclaimed area lo al 
depth of gin. or 5in., when it is mixed by cultivation 
with the spongy peat. Sanding the land is found to have 
to have a great improvement wherever it can be carried out 
The next stage is the manuring. On the true peat bogs it should 
begin with a good dressing of burnt lime or, better, of marl o 
ground chalk We must refer our readers to the article ton 
further particulars about the use of artificial manures, because 


this is what makes the reclamation practicable rhe write! 
finds it impossible to say what the reclamation costs in thi 
way. The case has been quoted where a piece of moor bought 
for 475 was reclaimed and sold ior {£900 But the best test 


of all is that on the Teufelsmoor tamilies are now living 
in comfort on thirty to forty acres of what was once wild 
moor with no productive value Heath land reclamation ha 
been going on very quickly in Germany and, of course, the 
process is of very great interest to england It is defined a 
land which owes its iniertility to the coarse grade and low wate! 
retaining power of the particles of which the soil is composed 
We in this country have plenty of land of this description lying 
close to large populations. Examples of the sort of land 
are the Bagshot Sands, on which, in North Surrey, in Berk 


shire and Hampshire and, in its southern development, the 
New Forest, lie so many thousands of acres of uncultivated 
heath. On the tertiaries of Dorset, the crag and glacial 


sands of Suffolk and Norfolk, lie many expanses ol con 
vertible waste. Roughly speaking, the process recommendes 
is that of clearing and burning the shrubs and roughest vegeta 
tion, a shallow ploughing in the summer leaving the heachers 
sod to the killing and disintegrating action of sun and ir 
until the following spring Then the manure is put on, lime 
ground chalk or marl, basic slag and kainit, and the ground 


worked down to a rough seed-bed on which lupins are sown 
to be ploughed in when they reach their flowering stage rhe 
growth of the lupins makes the land They supply humus 


draw nitrogen from the atmosphere and, with the phosphori 
acid and potash, form a complete manure for succeeding crops 
rhe bare heath costs from /5 to £7 an acre; the reclaiming 


down to the ploughing in of the lupin crop, costs trom 4/5 to 
46, and the writer of the article asserts that after a few veal 
cultivation the land will be worth from /20 to /30 an aert 
























OUR NATIONAL 
ITS 


OME explanation is due to the various writers 01 the 


letters referring to the horse shortage which are 
printed below These letters have arrived at the 
office in extraordinary numbers. Of course, W 


extend to them a very hearty welcome, because the) 
so clearly that minds are being directed to th 
solution of a very difficult question; but, of 
dealing with a matter of this kind, if there are a 
number of writers, they must, in the nature of things overlap 
one another and repeat the same facts and arguments. For that 
reason tl e letters have necessarily been carefully edited to avoid 
repetition as far as practicable. In any case some curtailment 
was rendered necessary by the vastness of the number of writers 
who have views and opinions which they desire to express. We 
do not wish to exclude any letter in which the writer has some 
thing definite and pertinent to say, and hence those of inord- 
inate length have had to be abbreviated We are confident 
however, that no correspondent will find cause to complain that 
his view has been in any way misrepresented. It must be 
remembered that many witnesses still remain to be called. 


show man\ 
necessity, m 


vast 


Si Your letter possesses great interest for me, because so long ago as the 
year 1875 I raised the whole question in the House of Commons by a motion 
on the subject of horse breeding in this country, on which there was a very 
considerable debate in a very crowded Hous« und at which His late Majesty 
King Edward VII. (then Prince of Wales) was present, when Mr. Disrael 


That was thirty-nine years ago, and it afterwards led 


Roval ¢ 


was Prime Minister 
ntment by Mr 


f which I was an original member, and upon which | 


to the appo Disraeli’s Government of the ommission 
on Horse 


erved until it was 


Breeding, 
1 short time ago by a Committee appointed 


Lloyd George 


superseded 
in connection with the grant of £40,000 a year, given by Mr 
who was the first Minister to do anything for horse breeding since the Com 
uppointed by Mr. Disraeli. In the case of that Commission 
although it 


From the 


mission Was 


the funds were far too small to sensibly increase horse breeding, 


had a marked effect upon the soundness of those that were bred 
views which I expressed in the debate in 1875, already referred to, in the 
first Report of the Commission afterwards appointed, which, by the way, 
1 wrote myself, and which were embodied in the numerous other Reports 
issued by the Commission year after year, I have never wavered. They are 
ill recorded and to be 


inv Government not 


found in those Reports to-day, and although neither 
the ¢ 


und the substantial rece 


ommittee more recently appointed has thought 
mmendations which were made 
I think, 


ted, that it was in the recommendations of that Commission, 


fit to adopt the main 


by our Commission, I am still of opinion, and so were all my colleagues 


so long as it ex 

urried out upon an adequate scale, that the widespread deterioration of so 
many of the horses bred to-day in the United Kingdom could alone be effectu 
lly dealt with, and I doubt if I could add much to what is already on record 


] 


vy admitted, by men of practical experience and 


that for a 


It Ss now genera 


knowledge of horses and horse breeding in this country, very 
lengthened period horses of the best and highest class have become increas 
Year after 


ingly difficult to find And the reason of this is perfectly simple 


year for some time previous to 1875, and ever since that date, this country 
has been swept by the agents of almost every foreign government for the 
best stallions for country purposes and the best and highest class of mares, 
and at prices with which it has been practically impossible for private enter- 
prise in this country to compete. In illustration of this statement, I will 
give an extract from the speech I made upon this question in 1875 dealing 
with a case in which I was concerned for the then Speaker of the House of 
Commons, who afterwards became Lord Ossington: ‘“ Some three or four 
vears ago there was a sale of some of the most celebrated thoroughbred stock 
in the kingdom, forming the stud of that most eminent breeder of horses, 
the late Mr 


were two horses descended from a breed the most famous that we possessed, 


Blenkiron, a most patriotic Englishman In that stud there 


ind each of them conspicuous for the merits which distinguished it One 
of them was Blair Athol, at that time the best horse in the world, and priceless 
1s a sire for the Turf, and the other was his own brother Breadalbane, of 
great value for a country stallion, though greatly inferior to his brother as 


1 race horse It might not be generally known that the late lamented Lord 


Ossington, to whom he had alluded, combined with those other admirable 
qualities which they had recognised so long in that House all the instincts 
of a sportsman and a knowledge and a love of horses second to none. Recog- 
nising the unusual merits of those horses, the noble Lord commissioned him 
to attend the sale, and offer for one of them a price which, considering that 
he wanted a horse for the service of his tenants and neighbours in the county 
What was the result Blair 
sum of £12,000, the 
Breadalbane 
Lord 


Ossington to give for him—and was bought by a foreign agent.” It was 


of Nottingham, was liberal in the extreme 


Athol was bought, and kept in this country, for the 


Prussian having actually offered 


fetched £6,000 


gent {11,500 for him 


three times the liberal sum he was commissioned by 
Count Lehndorff who bid for both of these two horses, at that time Master of 
the Horse in Germany, whom I knew well for many vears, and who was as 
good a judge as Lord Ossington himself or any other Englishman I knew 
In many of the studs which I have seen in Austria and Hungary I have found 
scores of horses I had known well, not first-class, upon the Turf, but of excep- 


tional power, shape and make, and exactly what we ought to have kept 


purposes, and as to which I had often wondered 


Precisely the 


in England for country 


what on earth had become of them same thing has been 


done with the mares, but on an infinitely larger scale. The foreigners are 
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first-rate judges, quite as good as we are, and the splendid, powerful, well 


bred, wide hipped mares, which used to breed all the best weight carrving 


horses in this country, have now become almost a thing of the past, and 


you want to see them, the only places where you will find them nowaday 


s in some of the studs of these foreign countries. 


We shall never restore our breed of horses to what they used to be until 


we take the necessary steps, whatever they may be, to keep the class o 


stallions I refer to and the best of our brood mares at home, instead of letting 
do at present, of did till the wa 


ons, nothing would be simpler. The number 


’ 


hem go abroad vear after vear as they 


broke out As regards the stall 
of first-class thoroughbred stallions annually produced which are specially 
They should all be 
secured and kept in this country by the Government or by their aid The 
They 
horse in training specially adapted for the purpose, and they would hav 
+} 


he opportunity of purchase before the foreigner whenever they were in the 


suited for country purposes are comparatively few 


English agents would be always on the spot ought to know every 


market, and a stud of that description under proper management could 


easily be made self-sustaining. The retention of the mares would not be 


juite so easy It would involve the establishment of haras, which is done at 


present without difficulty by every foreign country, and what has been done 


by them and with such success can, of course, be done bv us Moreover 


there are thousands of horse-loving people in England—farmers and others 
who would be glad enough to take over and keep a mare of the right sort 


where there was a really good sire within reach at a reasonable fee. 


Breeding 
should be encouraged by numerous and liberal prizes for foals, which would 
give a quick return to breeders, and once the pick of the stallions and the 


mares were retained in the United Kingdom, a marked and striking change 


would be very quickly seen in the character of the animals produced, and 
the breeding of high-class half-bred horses for the service of the Army and 
for general use would again become a popular and profitable industry in the 
United Kingdom Henry CHAPLIN 
Sir,—I think farmers are alive to the profits that are likely to accrue from the 


breeding of light horses for the next few years, and I am convinced there 


will be in this direction. 
Board ot 


grant for premium stallions and put out 


a considerable increas« One of the principal things 


to encourage it would be to induce the Agriculture to increase their 
is many good horses in the country 
is possible They might also further extend their brood mare scheme and 
Then the War Office 


should most certainly be prepared to buy horses for remounts at three and a 


give prizes for young ones at county and local shows 


half years, and these could be sent to central depots to be trained and sent 
on to the troops at four and a half years. Some, no doubt, would turn out 
better than necessary for the purpose, and these could be sold for a good price 
as hunters, while a considerable number of drafts could be sold each year 
at a serviceable age, and the better class of mares taken over by the Board 
of Agriculture or Hunts to place out among farmers for breeding. Some such 
scheme as this would do away with the great objection that many farmers 
have to breeding, viz., the long keep and expense and risk of breaking. Of 
course, those who preferred to keep on all their young horses, or the better 
class of them, would still be able to do so.—G. G. Rea 

Sir,—I have been speaking to my factor in Scotland about this matter, and 
we are adding one or two more horses to our stock, even if it does not pay 
I think your discussion will be a very useful one. I wonder whether we could 
import some young horses from Canada or the Argentine. May I suggest 
that possibly people might be given more information as to some of the ways 
in which young horses could be obtained from abroad ? Of course, a difficulty 
would be where tenants cannot afford to make experiments 


this out 


I only throw 


KINNAIRD 


as a suggestion 


Sir,—In my opinion the solution is that every hunting man should be a breeder 


according to his means and conveniences. I have kept a small hunting 


establishment in this village for over twenty vears, and my stud consists 


of four hunters. Out of the number I always had one good-class mare, and 


when of no use as a hunter have bred from her. As a consequence this 
season I have four very 
In addition I 


vears old, in 


useful hunting mares in foal to premium horses. 


have thirteen youngsters, from this vear’s foals to five 


course of growth and preparation. I have no land of my 
own, but I have found no difficulty in getting the farmers and smallholders 
to take my brood mares and youngsters at prices that are mutually satis- 
tactory 


By so doing I am helping in a practical way to prove that the 


hunting man is a friend of the occupier. I have never dismissed my grooms 
in the summer (as so many hunting men do) ; having always some youngsters 
kept fully emploved. As 


many good hunters coming along as I want, and this is a bold statement 


to break in, they are a result I have always as 


to make, seeing I ride 16st. good. I am not so dependent upon the horse- 
dealer, and compared with their extravagant prices I am satisfied that I 
have always saved myself money by the time that my own bred hunter is 


six vears old.—Watter Happon 


Sir,—To make farmers raise more horses they must get more money I 


If the remount authorities will not give more money, they might at least 
secure that all the price paid by Government goes to the farmer. (2) Two 
or three year olds should be bought and boarded with the breeders, payment 
for same to be graduated up to a liberal figure per summer and winter (half 
yearly or more frequent inspections), according to how the horses are done. 
(3) Permanent partially employed remount officers in each district should 
be in charge of the care and purchase of these and other remounts. (4) Cavalry 
and artillery mares after a couple of years’ service should be lent out for 
breeding and work.—GuUNNER 
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Sir,—In brief, my plan is as follows : 

(1) National Premiums to keepers of first-class stallions which have 
been duly adjudged as sound, fit and suitabk 

(2) Free Services for at least 30 per cent. of all mares stinted, irrespective 
of their stamp or breeding, with no irksome restrictions on this score 

(3) A National Class at every existing show, entry free, with four State 
prizes in cash (not cups) of £25, £15, £10 and £5, together with a bounty of 
{2 for every mare entering the ring with foal 

(4) State to have the option of purchasing the first or second prize 
winners at £100 and the third or fourth prize winners at £50 if deemed desirable 
by Inspecting Officer. 

Some such impediment must be placed in the way of the foreign buyers 
Army 


As a corollary I would again impress the absolute necessity of an 


reserve of trained horses for each arm of the Service Such horses, after 


being thoroughly broken to Army work, to be loaned to farmers and others 
with the proviso that they must be sent up for four weeks’ training every 
year at certain stud camps, where a permanent staff of rough-riders would 


be always employed on fresh batches of horses throughout the vear 


GILBERT POPPLESTONI 


Sir,—In my opinion, if the War Office would buy their remounts at three 


vears old off, that is, in the autumn of their third vear, giving the same pri 
thev now give for five year olds, there would soon be plenty of farmers who 
would undertake to supply the demand 


by the 


Of course, the purchasing of horses 


Remount Department at three vears old would entail the placing 


of them at some suitable depots, or (which I believe would be better in every 
way) they might be put under the care of selected farmers, who would undet 
take to keep them in good condition until required, being paid for the 


trouble and expense at a reasonable price to be agreed upon The Board 


of Agriculture has done excellent work in co-operation with the Hunter 
Improvement Society and Advisory Council on Horse Breeding. Count) 
committees have been formed and brood mares have been leased to custodian 


rhey have also given attention to the encouragement of local stallions to 


help the work of the King’s premium stallions, but all this work is practically 


thrown away uvless there ts a market provided for the animals bred Phe 


War Office should co-operate with these authorities, and through the Remount 


Department agree to purchase ‘he whole of the produce of mares which are 


leased to custodians under the present scheme The Government should 


take the responsibility for any loss which may be caused by the future sak 


of the “ misfits,” as they are called It is not fair or reasonable that breeders 


should bear the loss for the national benefit If this were done, farmers 


would feel certain of a market, and the supply of the necessary number of 


horses would be secured. The present scheme could be easily further 


developed by giving substantial subsidies to the owners of all approved 


brood mares and thoroughbred, hunter-bred and polo-bred stallions. This 
could be carried out by the county committees as at present constituted, 
in addition to the King’s premium stallions, which are selected at the annual 

I feel confident 
that the above suggested arrangement would be far more economical than 


London show rhe number of these should also be increased 


the formation of Government studs as carried out on the Continent Phat 
something must be done, and that promptly, so as not to lose the coming 
breeding season must be apparent to all. The country expects the Wat 
Office to act, and if my contention is correct, it is that Government Depart- 


ment which alone can save the situation and secure a future supply of 


horses necessary for the defence of the Empire Joun Hw 


Sir,—The breeding of light horses must become a national question, and 
every man must breed a light horse in proportion to the acreage he farms 


W. LonGstarre (Major). 


Sir,—There are many tradesmen who own horses but have no means of 
turning out mares to grass, no knowledge of treating in-foal mares or young 
foals. Many know that their mares would be all the better for a rest out 
Also, having to 


great consideration with most of them 


at grass, but cannot afford to hire or pay tor turning out 
wait five vears for their money is a 


I would suggest that Government should appoint two competent men in 


every district to inspect all mares brought before them, with power to accept 


iny considered by them to be suitable to breed from rhe owners of all 


such mares should then sign an agreement to the effect that Government 


would grant free service of the King’s Premium horse, take the mare three 


months before foaling and keep her for six months after, to wean the foal, 


and pay the owner £10 for a living foal. I think that if the deer in the parks 


were reduced or done away with, many suitable places could be found wher: 
sheds could be built and competent grooms engaged to look after the mares 


and young stock No doubt some of the young stock would turn out 


unsatisfactory for Government purposes, but an annual auction would reduce 
the loss considerably. I consider it very important for Government to have 


the early handling and breaking in, shoeing, etc., of the voungsters, as so 


many are ruined through ignorance and neglect Wryrcey P. Biren 


SIR,—Some years ago I had the pleasure of assisting in the management 
of the estate of the late Sir Joseph Whitworth, Bart He was very much itn 
favour of breeding the light horse, and for that purpose crossed several Shire 
mares with the thoroughbred, from which good results were obtained 
Though knowing this by experience to be the right course to pursue, I do 
not consider it would pay the small farmer to do this entirely at his own risk 
What I would like to suggest in rough outline is 


ot suitable mares, Shire or Clydesdale, 


as follows Phat a number 


should be purchased by the Govern- 
ment for distribution throughout the United 


farms are suitable 


Kingdom to farmers whos¢ 
The foals at weaning time to be taken over by the 
Government to some given centre. Farmers to receive no payment for the 
foals, only the use of mares in lieu of keep. At the end of a given time ot 
a certain number of foals the mare to become the property of the farmer 


Geo. F. Ler 
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Sir,—I submitted your letter to my agent, Mr Toller, who has more 
knowledge than I have of the possibilities of East Anglia and of Suffolk in 
particular, and enclose his reply.—JAmes L. Lowrner 

‘East Anglia generally is a highly cultivated country, and the farmers 
have no use for light brood mares, and no facilities for rearing young horses, as 
the proportion of grass land to arable is small rhey prefer to breed heavy 
horses, which they can work on their farms from two and a half years old 
If these are sound and all right at five years old they command a good pric: 


to go into the towns, and all those which have some defect can be worked 


up on the farm. Light horses earn nothing up till the time they are fit for 
market or military purposes, and misfits have to go at a very poor price 
I think it is just possible that some useful horses might be bred from li 
cart mares by a thoroughbred stallion if farmers were granted a tree nomina 
tion and the foal taken by the Government at a certain age for a fixed 
If the Government could make some arrangement to rear the young hors« 


n a locality more suited for the purpose they might get some half-bred | 


bred here, but I am certain they will not get anv quantity at four and tiv 
vears old out of East Anglia H. |. Tourer 
Sit When I came to take over the managemen t the Compton Stud in ) 
there were a good many well-to-do farmers in this part of the ntrv who d 
hunt and breed horses Now, where x farmer nted a I 
more than one hunts now, and thu I mk Oo much interes 
n breeding hors rhe country now ettin nt e hand 
farmers, who live trom hand to mouth and cannot a ra 1 hunt ) 
deterrents t wse breeding are the lv people and pape vho tall 
breeding tor Mri A man will not breed with no better prospect held 
uit to him than £45 or 450 for a four vear old Encourage them to thir 
that they will breed at guinea four vear old and Ip them to do 
they will breed rhe first thing to do to help rse breedin to mal 
igriculture prosperous Keep b farmers on e land Vl the burden 
possible should be removed from the land lithes must not be taken from 
the Church, but must be collected by taxation trom all, and not from land 
only Motor traction has taken from the breeder more than half his market 
He now has no sale for an animal, which as a misfit hunter was often 
worth a lot as a harness horse The only incentive a breeder now has is the 
hunter If hunting decreases, half-bred horse breeding disappear It 
therefore is the duty of the Government to do all they can to support huntin 
and encourage it to increase if possible The whole subject too long to 
discuss in a letter, so, shortly, the following are my remedies 1) Make 


farming prosperous Bring back and maintain on the land the old-fashioned 


farmer, who was both a farmer and a sportsman 2) Encourage huntin 


ind sport as much as possible Government should send stallion to 


travel the country absolutely free }) Breeders should be paid a subsidy 
of £5 or £10 per annum for every head of young stock (equine) that they 
ran on their tarm 5) They should own the produce absolutely, and be 


illowed to sell to the highest bidder without any restriction 6) Any mare 


the Government may like to supply to the breeders should be absolutely 


tree I am chairman of the Somerset Light Horse 


and I find that the 


Breeding Committee, 
majority of the breeders do not care much about what 


the Government mare mav breed, but how much work they can do; in tact, 


if the mare is capable of work, the majority are pleased when she is barren 
This is not the right spirit for a breeder We want to see the old stamp 
ot farmer, who gloried in breeding and riding a good horse G. Purrrs 


Horney (Captain 


SIR, \ 


various districts, and also I have 


remount officer since mobilisation IT have had a good insight in 


bought many good mare five years old 
and upwards) really suitable for breeding Army horses. Hardly one of thes 


mares had been bred from Why not? Lsay because there are not sufficient 


suitable and inexpensive stallions in the various districts The majority 
of the owners of these mares were small tradesmen, butchers, bakers, millet 

ete., and they cannot afford, or will not go to the expense of, the 2 guinea 
fee for service of the King’s Premium stallion allotted to their district lo 
remedy this I venture to suggest that, owing to the war and the great 


depreciation of bloodstock, there is opportunity for the Government to pur- 


chase some suitable stallions from three vears old and upwards, these 
Goverpment stallions to serve mares free in their appointed area Phi 
would encourage the /ittle man to breed B. Surrivre (Captain 


SIF ro mv mind, the cause of indifference to, and neglect of, horse breeding 


is that, owing to bicveles, bovs who used forty vcears ago to learn to ride a 


pony are replaced by those who ride bicycle ruse boys grow up in 


ignorance of everything connected with horsemanship, and take no intere 
well-bred horse ts a 


in the animal Phe result is that later in life a young 


sort of white elephant to them They cannot break and ride him, because 


thev do not know how I think this applies to at least 98 per cent. of the 


If some 


> 


male population of this ** century cheme could be devised wheret 


all village lads could learn how to handle, feed and ride a pony, probably a 


fair percentage would grow up to take an interest in riding and grow fond 
of it Phose who took to farming would take pleasure in breeding and riding 


a voung one, and others would probably wish to join cavalry or mounted 


infantry, which may become, again, a usetul branch of the Scrvice, or become 
stablemen It would very soon be apparent what boy howed a taste for 
the job Those who did not need not be persevered wit! Until a revival 
in horsemanship among all classes is brought about I do not see any p 





oft the industry of light-horse breeding bccoming | 


Sir,—I find during my long experience with thoroughbred stallions on the 


road that the ttle breeder wants to pay only a small covering tce, no matter 


how good the stallion is He will breed if the Government will only persevere 
with their scheme of keeping plenty of Board Premium thoroughbred stallions 


at the fixed rate of £1 covering fee to the owner of the mare, the Government 




















paying the remainder to the owner of the stallion. Do away with free nomina- 


tions (it only causes a lot of dissatisfaction) and put more Board Premium 
stallions on the road The little breeder or farmer is delighted to pay his 
{1 covering fee, and the Government is doing a great deal of good by inducing 


Above all, 
they are putting sownd stallions on the road and “ outing” the common, 


the small breeder to breed the very class of horse we require 
certain that the thoroughbred 
breed ot 


would be 


unsound stallions I am Government 


tallions have improved — the horses considerably rhe 


uggestion I would make, which welcomed by all breeders, 
s for the War Office to buy three year olds, unbroken, from the breeder ; 
let the military authorities lick them into shape (by that time they will be 
horses), at a certain age draft out the mares to the farmers or small breeders 


for a small yearly sum, and keep renewing with young horses.—Tom CARR 


Su I consider that Government Premiums for stallions are a waste of 
money \ stallion is useless without mares, and where there are mares 
private enterprise will always provide a stallion. Where there is a district 
without a stallion, it almost certainly means that that district is unsuitable 
for horse-breeding I would suggest that large premiums should be given 
» selected two year old fillies, and diseases such as ring-bone and spavin 
hould be included in the list of disqualifying ailments. Foreigners will not 
uy animals with ring-bone or spavin, so there is no need to give an induce- 


I would 


i premium of £5, quite irrespective 


nent to keep a mare in the country that the foreigner will not buy 
ive the foal of the three vear old mare 
ft the appearance of that foal, as first foals are often small espe ially if they 
ire fillies I would give the foal of the same mare in the following vear a 
premium of £6, and in the third year {7 After that I would wipe her off the 
ist, as three foals would have put her on the list of permanent brood mares 


If th cheme was thought too expensive, | would confine myself to groups 


{ favourable counties for three vears, moving on to other districts when a 


tt of voung brood mares had been established in the first I would make no 
yroviso as to what stallions the foals were to be got by Light draught horses 
ire just as valuable in war as any other, and the owner of the farm and the 
hould be, the best judge of what is suitable rhe inspection of 
be in the hands ot permanent paid officials The old plan of 
wetting local men to inspect leads to favouritism and fraud I would bar 
thoroughbreds from competing I think it would be well for the Govern- 
rent distribute cast mares entirely free of charge among farmers of reliable 
haracter on the understanding that they got the refusal of the produce at 
i fixed price I think that no young half-bred mares should be allowed to 
leave the country for a few vears Nice. BaRIne 
Sir \s a breeder of Suffolk horses and Highland ponies I should welcome 


Whatever 
it should, 


iny encouragement given to the breeding of these useful animals 


form of encouragement the Government mav be persuaded to give, 
I think, be done through the re 
f 


these horse that is te sav, in my case, the Suffolk Horse Soc'ety and 


the Highland Pony Society I am of opinion that it would be a good thing 


o encourage some of the small local shows and not to confine the support 


to the large county shows, where so many of the exhibitors are well-to-do 
gentlemen. It is more the small farmer that requires help, and he has not 
he means to send horses long distances to county shows and incur the other 


heavy expenses I would suggest that in each show there should be a class 
for certificated mares belonging to bona fide farmers not farming more than 
five hundred acres To be eligible for this class every mare should receive 
a certificate from some Government officer as being properly sound and suit- 


ab‘e for breeding, and true to her type For each mare holding such a certifi- 


} 


te an annual subsidy should be given to the owner (say £5 per annum) 


und a further subsidy should be given in respect of each filly foal bred by her 


iy {2 or £5 per annum The subsidy for each mare to cease when sh 


ceases to breed. I think this would encourage the farmers to keep all the 
mares and go in for breeding as far as pe ssib!« At present they are too 
often inclined to sell to the fir 


buyer who comes alor (;RAHAM 


Sis | iggest one way of encouraging light horse breeding would be that 


it every hunt kennels a thoroughbred stallion should be located from the 


middle of March to the end of July, and that bona fide farmers should have 


the use of his services at a very nominal fee Prizes similar to puppy walks 
prizes should also be given for the best foals by the respective horses \s 
mother means of inducing farmers to breed light horses there should be a 
revival of me of tl id-time fairs JASPER ( SU LMI 

Su In my opinion, the first step towards the securing of a proper and 
egular supply of horses of all grades suitable for Army purposes is the imme- 


diate establishment of a Government breeding station in each of the divisions 


f the United Kingdom 1) England, (2) Scotland, (3) Ireland and (4) Wales 
Next, and simultaneously, the purchase of horses at the age of three vears 
it the price that has hitherto been paid for four year old horses, and the 


keeping of such three year old horses at Government farms or suitable depots 
where they can be handled and got ready for drafting into anv branch of the 
service for which they mav be suited To encourage the breeding ot light 


horses suitable for cavalry and artillery, the purchase of three year old horses 


at the four year old price, with the depot system, will, in my opinion, encourage 


the farmers and small breeders, and provide for better selection than undet 


the present system, and ensure regularity in supply Henry CLAYDEN 

Sir,—After the war there will be a great demand for horses and ponies of 
every class, and probably breeding will pay well rhis is a horse-breeding 
neighbourhood, and I think farmers will now breed as many foals as thev 
can; but here again the shortage of mares comes in It seems to me that 
perhaps the most satisfactory way to increase the horse supply would be 
after or during the war to supply farmers with mares that have been sent 
back from the front, and cither give them to farmers or lend them. with 
This has 


been done in the case of young Irish mares, only’ the supply was very limited. 


of course, the understanding that the mares must be bred from. 
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I think also that there should be more districts visited by travelling stallions 
to be seen in the market places on market day, all over the country, 
Though perhaps the heavy breeds would pay the best, it is most important 
that there should be Probably Francs 
and Belgium will want horses after the war, and therefore there will be a 
1 intend to reduce my stud fees for farmers to 


plenty of thoroughbred stallions. 


great export trade started. 
give them every chance.—GEorRGE SAVILt 

Sir,—I believe the best way to encourage horse breeding is for farmers, 
hunting ones preferred, to have young mares lent to them, from which to 
breed a foal or two by a premium horse, the foal to be the absolute property 
This could be 
done better by a horse show society in each district than by the Government, 


of the farmer, and the mother to be returned to the lender. 


because the members or committee of the society could have the mares under 
their eye and visit them occasionally. If they could get a grant from the 
Board of Agriculture so much the better, but even without it might be no 
bad investment. Suppose such a society has, say, {600 that they are able 
to advance, owing to the probability of no show next year They buy 
twenty two year old mares now at £30 each, including expenses, and lend 
them to suitable farmers in the district Next April they are three years 
old and are served by an approved horse, foaling down in March, 1916. In 
September, 1916, the foal is weaned and the farmer keeps it. He has also 
been able pretty well to make the mare earn her keep by working her lightly 
he having broken her to ride and drive During the winter, 1916-17, he 
should school her to hounds and enjov a moderate amount of hunting on 


Allow for 


half the mares not improving in value at all and half the remainder dying, 


her, returning her to the society in the spring as a five year old 


surely the remaining five ought to fetch £80 at five years old, which will 
be below Government price by 1917. I do not think this is too optimistic 


an estimate You would get, roughly, the following result 


‘ ‘ 
20 mares (two vears) at £30 .. 608 5 mares (five years) at 450 .. joo 
10 - an ii £ MD oe OO 
5 ™ die 
4600 20 £7 


[he society could give the farmer to per cent. on anything fetching more 
than £50, if they wanted to be generous, which would encourage him to do 
the mare well Insurance being so heavy, it would be better to do without 
it, and expect some deaths. I believe that with great care in buying and 
plenty of inspection of the mares that some such scheme would work ; and 
I am confident that suitable farmers to work with could be found in most 
districts. —SuRREY 
Str,—I send some rough notes of my ideas 
Approved Stallions 
To include all King’s Premium winners and any other thoroughbred or hunter 
stallion, sound and passed by judges appointed by the War Office. Stallions 
to be shown at a county or district show in March or April, and approved 
ones to be certified. The owner to receive from the War Office later in the 


To travel, not to stand. Fee not to exceed £3. 


year the value of service tickets his horse had earned. 

Vares.—To be shown in the autumn, about September 29th. All mares 
approved—that is, to include soundness (slight bone deposits not to be 
reckoned unsound)—to receive a ticket, value £1, for service the next season 
to an “‘ approved " stallion. For small occupiers (see the Board of Agriculture’s 
Heavy Horse Schemes) the ticket should be worth £2. All mares to be marked 
and registered, with particulars of height, colour, age, ete. At this show 
all foals at foot should be marked if of the correct type and if bred from an 
approved stallion, and {1 per head paid the owner. 

Young Horses.—At the autumn show young horses bred as above to 
be shown, and if sound and in fair condition to be marked and registered 
and to receive £1 10s., £2, £3 as yearlings, two year 
At four vears old the War Office 


if not already entered), 
olds and three vear olds respectively 
should be present with a right to purchase, say, at £35 or £40 (a horse 


\ two year old filly might be entered 


buver 
at four off is fit for almost any work) 
for registration as a brood mare the next vear, and would only receive the 
three year old grant if she turned out barren. These autumn shows might 
well be organised in conjunction with the foal and young horse shows and 
sales held in very many districts, at no great expense There are many 


men perfectly competent who would only be too pleased to officiate as nspe¢ 


tors and would not expect any fee. The local M.F.H. and hunting men 
generally, especially retired <crmy men, would undertake this inspection 
work The foals and vearlings need not be “ veted.” To decentralise 
the work it might be done through the county livestock committees, and 


the administrative expenses would not be great Epric Druce. Agricultural 


Organiser for Shropshire. 


SIR I think that farmers should be subsidised by Government through 


County Territorial Associations working in conjunction with local hunts 
a joint committee of which would provide suitable local stallions and have 
in option of purchasing the products and also pay a fee per annum fot boarding 
out horses, which would come up for drills and trainings and eventually become 
the property of the boarder out. There will always be a market for good 
horses, but I think it will be necessary to create a demand for the second-raté 


Therefore hunting mus 


or misfit after the war on account of motor traction 
pay the farmet Francis P. N. Dunne, late M.F.H. Cumber- land Hunt 

S1r,—I am cof opinion that a suitable stamp of horse for artillery and Army 
purposes could be bred from the lightest of the mares used in agricultur 
if well-bred, light stalliors are used. Farmers usually pick out the heaviest 
of the mares to breed from for their own purposes, and asthere is now Po 
sale for omnibus or van horses, the lightest mares are not used for breeding 
If a certain sale at a remunerative price could be guaranteed I think it would 
be found sufficient horses could be produced in the way I suggest.—CHaRLEs 


SEADLI 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





THE FISHERMEN OF GALILEE with pieces of lead around its edge. In the centre of the net a long cord is 

To tHe Epiror or “Country Lire.” fastened. The fisherman holds the net over his left arm and wades waist 

Sir —Herewith I send you some photographs of the fishermen of the Sea deep into the water as the waves roll on to the beach. Soon he marks a shoal 
4 Galilee, in Palestine, whose methods of securing the fish are very similar of fish swimming about. Stooping down so that he may not be seen, he creep 
those of the Tunisians illustrated in last weck’s issue. This inland sea towards them or waits till they swim towards him Then, with a swift, 

= naturally famed for its sacred associations, for on its shores stood Capernaum, dexterous cast he flings the circular net over them he leaden weights 
Magdala and Bethsaida. Nothing remains of these once flourishing cities sink swiftly and draw the net over the fish rhe fisherman pulls the rope 
to-day except a few miserable ruins, the only town of any size upon the lake and the leaden weights are drawn together, shutting the fish in the bag of 
being Tiberias, lying in a hollow at its southern extremity. The lake is the net. These men carry their catches round the countryside, disposing 


pear-shaped in outline, and has a length of thirteen miles, its greatest breadth, f them to the villagers.—H. J. S 
which is from Magdala across to Gergesa on .ue east, being six miles. Its 
greatest depth is about one hundred and fifty feet, and its surtace is no less FOR THE GUARDIANS OF OUR COASI 


in eight hundred and sixty feet below that of the Mediterranean. The To tHe Epiror or * Country Lirt 


Sir,—lI am writing to ask whether I may appeal through your columns on 
behalf of the men of the 25th (Cyclist) Battalion of the London Regiment, 
which battalion my husband, Lieutenant-Colonel Arthur Churchill, has the 
honour to command Phe men are on coast duty and exposed to all weathers 


by night and day, and are nearest to the fighting line of any troops in England 


as they have the privilege of guarding a part of our shores and can spare 1 
energy My appeal is for warm clothing (to supplement War Office allowance 
in order to make the men as comfortable as circumstances permit, so that 


they may be protected from the cold and damp to which they are exposed 


and are unaccustomed) or for contributions in the shape of money with which 





to buy flannel in order to employ some of the relatives of men who are in 
need to make up same into chest protectors and body belts of a pattern 
approved by the medical officer attached to the battalion. Gifts, other than 
money, should be in the shape of mittens (which are very badly needed 
socks, Cardigans, flannel shirts, oilskins, sleeping socks (not helmets), mufiler 
flannel body belts or gloves. Contributions should 


wv sent to me it m4 
Hauteville Court Gardens, Stamford Brook, London, W md marked 


“Country Lire.” Thanking vou for your kindness Jessy L.C. Cutreni 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE LITTLE STIN1 
To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lirt 
Sir,—Nesting in the Tundra region of Northern Scandinavia and Siberia 
and wintering 
in Africa and 
Southern 
Asia, the little 
stint (Erolia 
m minuta), 
our smallest 
wader, occurs 
in the British 





Isles only as 
a bird oft 
A GALILEAN FISHERMAN CASTING HIS NET. passage. The 
first arrivals 
put in their 
appearance at 
the end ot 
August, and 
by the end of 





October most 





of them have 
made a fresh 
start on their AN UNUSUAL PET. 


journey 





South ; they again visit our shores on their northward journey in spring, but in 
much smaller numbers than in the autumn rhe autumn flocks are main, 
composed ot young birds. Although never numerous on any part of our coast, 
the little stint is always found in greater numbers on the East Coast than 
elsewhere, being decidedly scarce in Scotland, Ireland and the West 


England. Considering how few the chances are for any careful observation 





on the habits of the little stint, the following notes and the photograph 
one I had in captivity for a short while may be of interest to the readet 
of Country Lirt On the evening of August 29th, rora. when shootin 
on some mud flats in North Wales, I winged a little stint which was accompan 
ing a flock of about fifteen dunlins I decided, if possible, to keep it alive 
and a very nice and interesting pet it made, being so fearless For the fir 
day or two I had to feed it by hand on small pieces of liver, but very soon 
would rush to me and snatch the liver off the fork I was holding it on On 
the mud flats I believe the food of the little stint is tiny, thread-like, white 
worms, of which the mud is full rhe only note I heard it utter, and that 


usually when hungry, was a sharp squeak—* psick.”” It loved the sunshin 





and would lie down and bask in it, drooping its wings on either side to exp« 
the rump and lower back to the warmth of the sun’s rays It often stood 


WEIGHING THE FISH. in its water-pot for quite a long time it was fond of bathing, and on leaving 


the water it would jump about six inches into the air, and as soon as it touched 








Jordan enters as a muddy torrent at the north end, and emerges at the south the ground was up again, repeating the same thing perhaps halt a dozer 
quite clear. The waters are sweet and cool, except in the neighbourhood times ; then it would preen its feathers carefully, and occasionally finis 
of the hot springs, a little to the south of Tiberias, where they are unpleasant up with another jumping rhis jumping is exceedingly funny to watch 
to the taste They abound now, as in New Testament times, with a variety it was as if an india-rubber ball were made to bounce and were hit down agair 
of excellent fish, some of them being species only found in semi-tropical and again by some invisible fore ind whether it was to shake he wate 
waters. One species, for instance, emits a strange sound, while another or to restore circulation I could not say I have noticed several other 
Carries its young about in its mouth T'wo methods are resorted to for catching our waders go through precisely the same performance atter bathin; \nothet 
the fish—from boats and by hand-nets operated from the shore The boats curious habit of the little stint was that when it was watchin meth 
are decidedly primitive, being manned by four to six men and boasting of intently, or when it heard some sound it could not quite make out, it jerked 
a single sail These leave Tiberias at sunset, returning at dawn with their its head forward and drew it back several times in quick succession It 
catches, taken, of course, in large nets. Then, along the shores one may see seemed to have no sense of fear, often running over my feet, and once it ran 
in the early morning or late afternoon the fishermen who work by themselves over a sleeping Yorkshire terrier’s back without even disturbing it! But 


These men possess a circular net of fine twine, small in the mesh and weighted by far the most interesting habit I noticed was that it nearly always stood 
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n ti ind n the whole of the foot, as other birds de themselves nobly In the early days of cattle ranching in the “ Far Wy 
I may be seen from the photograp! It would be interesting to know the horses were of Spanish blood, and doubtless were descendants of 1 
the general mode of standing for tint r whether this that carried the Conquistadores in their battles with natives of Mexico. 7 
frea " D. G. GARNETT Spanish horses, in the matter of work on th round-up, were infinitely sup 
» the so-called improved horses of more modern days. One instance of 
\N APPEAI endurance of the old-time * cow-pony ” came under my notice when I 
lo TH EDITOR oO} Cor ry Lu orking on the range in Southern Colorado At the time I spe ik of L happen 
3 ‘ P eginning the war_our decpest mpat hic ind mos » be at the headquarter ranch, and the sun was just setting when one cf 
i have been willing engaged on behalf of those who men rode up. I asked him where he had come trom, and he replied that 
f whether in our own ranks or those of our brave Allie id left the OX ranch that morning This O X ranch (so called fr 
nd ndant B mtime ther | the ever-existent nee rand on the cattle) lav on tl Cimarron River, where it passed thr 
’ ’ inent uritic Mav I re nad ir readers of t ind No Man's Land,” a narrow strip of country reaching westward fron 
t ‘ » mair nt il Chr I lonation ) Indian territory It was well over a hundred miles south of the Purga 
j dred it : . f re feelir pit if Creel where our eadquarter ranch was situated, and a very 
M p ilarl I l appeal f ldren ntr of cafons and cedar “ breaks lay between the two p 
( 1 sad f , The horse showed no special sign 
| f , weariness, and w were inclined to 
’ 1 it the man’s story, but I subse 
ce met the O X boss, who verified our 
puncher’s statement rhis man wa 
BELATED DRAGON FLIES weight and a very fine horseman, 
| pt ( y La saddle would weigh between jolb. and 
. I ’ His mount was a “strawberry” 1 
~ () ib t 144! Henry H JOUNSTO 
i | if 
| I 1 | | 
: rH! RADIUMISATION Ol PLAN 
1H Fa GROWTH 
To tHe Epiror or “ Country Liri 
tHI BIRDS’ WINTER FOOD SiR, \ series of remarkably imter 
lo oO Cot y Lirt experiments have been recently carried 
. I ! ipproachit in the West of England by certain scient 
Na i n t vin I to demonstrate the extraordinary ¢ 
l 1 friend | d vegetable growth produced by the add 
I ract the alle pec THE MICK IN POSSESSION. to the soil of radium-bearing and rad 
ad about en fe wtive materials \ tull and inst: 
n found ea wccount of some of these experiments 
rhe ation yws a bl t given some little time ago in a lecture 
‘ f br n | ind the Royal Society of Arts by Mr. T. TI 
" een forestalled 1 , Baket It appears that radishes and ot 
" nfortably settled dow: root crops were obtained nearly five tim 
t I e climb up the Virgu is large as those grown in untreated s 
er and ng reached the board, are n at the same time It this process could 
ned a even when a person within generally adopted by our agriculturists 
f m » the wind ind touches this country, the increase in the prosper 
he pane But i slight noise be mad ot the nation would be enormous | 
utside « er man or bird, and the mice initial cost of such a system has _ hithert 
amper away at top speed. Some amusing stood in the way of its general adopt 
cenes may often be witnessed, for the tits But the recent discovery by MM. Deéetai 
ind the m ire somewhat afraid of each and Lafavaise, the two distinguished 
other and, after performing the most comical French chemists of Paris, and Profess 
feints and dodges, will frequently show fight Scammell, M.S.C.1., of Hadleigh, Essex, of 
In this respect the coal-tit is not so com- a low-priced radium - bearing material, 
bative as the blue species. Fights for posses- known as “lignaite,” places the process 
mof the dish are not unusual among the vr ~~ Bee . of soil radiumisation within the reac 
birds themselves, and in illustration No. 3 a every agriculturist in the country Ir 
bl en defying an envious chaffinc! FIRST COME FIRST SERVED. flowers and vegetables can be grown in a 





PREPARING TO 
mter may be anticipated In No. t a pair of mice have 
ent to themselve ind can ircely be expected to vield t 
i t trap tor time at least |. ¢ 
rH! STAYING POWER OI rHI COW-PONY.” 
fo tHe Eptrror o1 Country Lut 
Sir l ead with great interest some letters in Counrry Lire dealing 
t value of the small horse in warfare I spent twenty-eight vears 
ul ng in Colorado, New Mexico and Texas, and am a confirmed believer 
i the staying powers of the r4h. or 14h. cow-pony Occasionally 1 have 
ome across a first-class animal of 15h. or a trifle more, but he has to be 
pony built,” as the cow-punchers express it—short-coupled and deep 
hrough the heart \ great number of ranch horses went to South Africa 


{ the Boer War, and I have always understood that they acquitted 


DO 


BATTLE. 


mo } } 
much she 


rf 


time, 
The cost of 


rter in much larger quantities, and of finer quality by the use 


‘ lignaite.” the treatment of an ordinary sized garden 1s 


small that the process is available for use by the humblest worshipper at t 
shrine of Flora. Once more in the history of human progress the world 
is indebted to the brillianey and originality of French scientific thought and 
research, and with a view to enable the country at large to benefit by the 


to all applicant 
to the The 


very to the small landowner or cultivator is obvious 


the chemists mentioned aie sending 


full details of the best methods of applying the “ 


discoveries, eminent 


lignaite soil 
mportance of this dist 
t is now possible for the man with two or three acres of ground to make a 
substantial profit each year sufficient to keep his family and himself in comfort 
\nd the latest 


yt the 


this discovery, vis medicatrix nature, and most beneticent 


achievements of science, goes far to solve the land problem and pave 
the way for the reappearance of the sturdy peasant proprietor, the backbone 


ot A. B 


e country 
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“THE VALLEY OF FEAR” is probably the most 
Thrilling Sherlock Holmes Story Sir ARTHUR 
CONAN DOYLE has ever written. See next page. 
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The Valley of Fear 
A NEW 


SHERLOCK HOLMES 
- STORY 


By A. CONAN DOYLE 


This remarkable story is now appearing in ‘‘ The Strand Magazine” The first five chapters are reprinted in the following pages. The next 




















instalment appears in the Christmas Number of ‘‘ The Strand Magazine,” now on sale everywhere. ‘‘ The Valley of Fear” is probably 


the most mystifying Sherlock Holmes Story which Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has given us, 


Six Shillings by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., next Autumn. 


CHAPTER I. 
rHE WARNING. 


AM inclined to think " said I 
I should do so,”’ Sherlock Holmes remarked, impatiently 
I believe that I am one of the most long-suffering of 
mortals, but | admit that | was annoyed at the sardonk 
interruption 
Really, Holmes said I, severely, “vou are a litth 
trving at times 
He was too much absorbed with his own thoughts to give any 
immediate answer to my remonstrance. He leaned upon his hand, 
with his untasted breakfast before him, and he stared at the slip 
of paper which he had just drawn from its envelope Then he took 
the envelope itself, held it up to the light, and very carefully studied 
both the extetior and the flap 

It is Porlock’s writing,” said he, thoughtfully. ‘“ 1 can hardly 
doubt that it is Porlock’s writing, though I have only seen it twice 
before Che Greek ‘ e’ with the peculiar top flourish is distinctive 
But if it is from Porlock, then it must be something of the very first 
importance 

He was speaking to himself rather than to me, but my vexation 
lisappeared in the interest which the words awakened 

Who, then, is Porlock I asked 

Porlock, Watson, is a nom de plume, a mere identification 
mark, but behind it lies a shifty and evasive personality In a former 
letter he frankly informed me that the name was not his own, and 
defied me ever to trace him among the teeming millions of this 
great city Porlock is important, not for himself, but for the great 
man with whom he is in touch Picture to yourself the pilot-fish 
with the shark, the jackal with the lion—anything that is insignificant 
in companionship with what is formidable. Not only formidable, 
Watson, but sinister—in the highest degree sinister That is where 
he comes within my purview You have heard me speak of Professor 
Moriarty ? 

lhe famous scientific criminal, as famous among crooks as 

My blushes, Watson,’’ Holmes murmured, in a deprecating 
voice 

I was about to say ‘ as he is unknown to the public 

\ touch—-a distinct touch!” cried Holmes. “ You are 
developing a certain unexpected vein of pawky humour, Watson, 
against which I must learn to guard myself. But in calling Moriarty 
a criminal you are uttering libel in the eyes of the law, and there 
lies the glory and the wonder of it Ihe greatest schemer of all 
time, the organizer of every devilry, the controlling brain of the 
underworld—a brain which might have made or marred the destiny 
of nations That's the man But so aloof is he from general sus 
picion—-so immune from criticism—so admirable in his management 
and self-effacement, that for those very words that vou have uttered 
he could hale you to a court and emerge with your year’s pension as 
a solatium for his wounded character Is he not the celebrated 
author of ‘ The Dynamics of an Asteroid "—a book which ascends 
to such rarefied heights of pure mathematics that it is said that 
there was no man in the scientific press capable of criticising it 
Is this a man to traduce ? Foul-mouthed doctor and slandered 
professor—such would be your respective rdles rhat’s genius, 
Watson But if lam spared by lesser men our day will surely come 

May I be there to see! I exclaimed, devoutly “ But you 
were speaking of this man Porlock.” 

\h, ves-—-the so-called Porlock is a link in the chain some 
little way from its great attachment Porlock is not quite a sound 
link, between ourselves He is the only flaw in that chain so far as 
I have been able to test it 

But no chain is stronger than its weakest link 

Exactly, my dear Watson Hence the extreme importance 
of Porlock Led on by some rudimentary aspirations towards right, 
and encouraged by the judicious stimulation of an occasional ten 
pound note sent to him by devious methods, he has once or twi 


given me advance information which has been of value that highest 


value which anticipates and prevents rather than avenges crime I 
cannot doubt that if we had the cipher we should find that this 
communication is of the nature that I indicat 
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Again Holmes flattened out the paper upon his unused plat 
I rose, and, leaning over him, stared down at the curious inscription 
which ran as follows: 





4 2 / / 
DOUGLAS 109 293 5 37 BIRLSTONE 


534 C 13 127 36 38 4 1721 4! 
26 BIRLSTONE 9 13 171 





“ What do you make of it, Holmes ? ”’ 

“ It is obviously an attempt to convey secret information.” 

But what is the use of a cipher message without the cipher ? 

In this instance, none at all.” 

“Why do vou say ‘ in this instance’ ? ” 

Because there are many ciphers which I would read as easily 
as I do the apocrypha of the agony column. Such crude devices 
amuse the intelligence without fatiguing it. But this is different 
It is clearly a reference to the words in a page of some book Until 
I am told which page and which book I am powerless.” 

‘ But why ‘ Douglas’ and ‘ Birlstone ’ ? ”’ 

“Clearly because those are words which were not contained in 
the page in question.” 

Then why has he not indicated the book ? 

‘ Your native shrewdness, my dear Watson, that innate cunning 
which is the delight of your friends, would surely prevent you from 
enclosing cipher and message in the same envelope. Should it 
miscarry you are undone. As it is, both have to go wrong before 
any harm comes from it. Our second post is now overdue, and | 
shall be surprised if it does not bring us either a further letter of 
explanation or, as is more probable, the very volume to which thes« 
figures refer.”’ 

Holmes’s calculation was fulfilled within a very few minutes 
by the appearance of Billy the page, with the very letter which w: 
were expecting. 

“The same writing,’’ remarked Holmes, as he opened the en 
velope, “ and actually signed,” he added, in an exultant voice, as h« 
unfolded the epistle. ‘‘ Come, we are getting on, Watson 

His brow clouded, however, as he glanced over the contents 

‘“ Dear me, this is very disappointing! I fear, Watson, that all! 
our expectations come to nothing I trust that the man Porlock 
will come to no harm 

‘Dear Mr. Holmes,’ he says, ‘I will go no further in this 
matter. It is too dangerous. He suspects me. I can see that 
he suspects me. He came to me quite unexpectedly after I had 
actually addressed this envelope with the intention of sending you 
the key to the cipher. I was able to cover it up. If he had seen it, 
it would have gone hard with me But I read suspicion in his eyes 
Please burn the cipher message, which can now be of no use to you 
FRED PorRLock.’ ”’ 

Holmes sat for some little time twisting this letter between his 
fingers, and frowning, as he stared into the fire. 

\fter all,”’ he said at last, ‘‘ there may be nothing in it. It 
may be only his guilty conscience Knowing himself to be a traitor, 
he may have read the accusation in the other’s eyes.” 

“ The other being, I presume, Professor Moriarty ? ” 

“No less. When any of that party talk about ‘ he,’ you know 
whom they mean. There is one predominant ‘ he ’ for all of them 

“ But what can he do ? ”’ 

“Hum! That’s a large question. When you have one of the 
first brains of Europe up against you and all the powers of darkness 
at his back, there are infinite possibilities Anyhow, friend Porlock 
is evidently scared out of his senses Kindly compare the writing 
in the note with that upon its envelope, which was done, he tells us, 
before this ill-omened visit 
hardly legible.” 

“ Why did he write at all? Why did he not simply drop it 

Because he feared I would make some inquiry after him in 
that case, and possibly bring trouble on him.” 

“No doubt,” said I “ Of course ’—-I had picked up the 
original cipher message and was bending my brows over it—" it's 
pretty maddening to think that an important secret may lie here on 


The one is clear and firm: the other 
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‘IT UNDERSTAND,” SAID HOLMES, rHAT YOU HAVE OFTEN SEEN THIS 
VERY UNUSUAL MARK, A BRANDED TRIANGLE INSIDE A CIRCLE, UPON 
MR. DOUGLAS’S FOREARM 
this slip of paper, and that it is beyond human power to penetrate it Column!" | cried 
Sherlock Holmes had pushed away his untasted breakfast and lit Brilliant, Watson You are scintillating this morning If it 
the unsavoury pipe which was the companion of his deepest meditations is not column, then I am very much deceived. So now, you see, we 


‘I wonder said he, leaning back and staring at the ceiling 
‘ Perhaps there are points which have escaped your Machiavellian 
intellect. Let us consider the problem in the light of pure reason 
This man’s reference is to a book rhat is our point of departure 

\ somewhat vague one.’ 

“* Let then, if we can narrow it down As 
mind upon it, it seems rather less impenetrable What 
have we as to this book ? ”’ 

“ None.” 

Well, well, it is surely not quite so bad as that rhe cipher 
message begins with a large 534, does it not ? We may take it asa 
working hypothesis that 534 is the particular page to which the cipher 
refers. So our book has already become a /arge book, which is 
surely something gained What other indications have we as to the 
nature of this large book ? The next sign is C2. What do 
make of that, Watson ? ”’ 

“ Chapter the second, no doubt 

“ Hardly that, Watson You will, I am sure, agree with me 
that if the page be given the number of the chapter is immaterial 
Also that if page 534 only finds us in the second chapter, the length 
of the first one must have been really intolerable 


I focus my 
indications 


us see, 


you 


begin to visualize a large book, printed in double columns, which are 
each of a considerable length, since one of the words is numbered in 


the document as the two hundred and ninety-third Have we 
reached the limits of what reason can supply 

I fear that we have 

Surely you do yourself an injustice One more coruscation 


my dear Watson Yet another brain-wave 
an unusual one he would have sent it to me 
intended, before his plans were nipped, to send me the clue in this 
envelope. He says so in his note This would seem to indicate 
that the book is one which he thought that I would have no difficult 
in finding for myself He had it, and he imagined that I would have 
it, too In short, Watson, it is a very common book 
“ What you say certainly sounds plausible 


Had the volume been 
Instead of that he had 


So we have contracted our field of search to a large book 
printed in double columns and in common us¢ 

Che Bible !’’ I cried, triumphantly 

Good, Watson, good! But not, if I may say so, quite good 
enough Even if I accepted the compliment for myself, 1 could 


to lie at the elbow 
editions of Holy Writ 


ould be less likely 
Besides, the 


which w 


sociates 


hardly name any volume 
of one of Moriarty’'s a 
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are so numerous that he could hardly suppose that two copies would 
have the same pagination rhis is clearly a book which is standard- 
ized He knows for certain that his page 534 will exactly agree 
with my page 534 

But very few books would correspond with that 


Exactly Therein lies our salvation. Our search is narrowed 
down to standardized books which anyone may be supposed to 
po ‘ 

Brad ha ’ 

lhere are dithcultt Watson Che vocabulary of ‘ Bradshaw’ 

nervous and terse, but limited The selection of words would 
hardly lend itself to the sending of general messages. We will 
climinate Bradshaw The dictionary is, | fear, inadmissible for 


the same reason What, then, is left 

An almanack 

Excellent, Watson! I am very much mistaken if you have 
not touched the spot An almanack! Let us consider the claims 
of Whitaker's Almanack.’ It is in common use It has the 
requisite number of pages It is in double column Phough 
reserved in its earlier vocabulary, it becomes, if I remember right, 
quite garrulous towards the end He picked the volume from his 
clesk Here is page 534, column two, a substantial block of print 
dealing, | perceive, with the trade and resources of British India 
Jot down the words, Watson. Number thirteen is ‘ Mahratta.’ 
Not, | fear, a very auspicious beginning Number one hundred and 


twenty-seven is ‘Government,’ which at least makes sense, though 
omewhat irrelevant to ourselves and Professor Moriarty Now 
let us trv again What does the Mahratta Government do ? -Alas! 
the next word i pigs’-bristles.’ We are undone, my good Watson ! 
It is finished 


He had spoken in jesting vein, but the twitching of his bushy 
eyebrows bespoke his disappointment and irritation. I sat helpless 
and unhappy, staring into the fire \ long silence was broken by a 
sudden exclamation from Holmes, who dashed at a cupboard, from 
which he eme ree cd with a second vellow-covered volume in his hand 

We pay the price, Watson, for being too up-to-date,” he cried 

We are before our time, and suffer the usual penalties Being the 
eventh of January we have very properly laid in the new almanack 
It is more than likely that Porlock took his message from the old one 

No doubt he would have told us so had his letter of explanation been 


written Now let us see what page 534 has in store for us Number 
thirteen ts There which is much more promising Number one 
hundred and twenty-seven is ‘ is There is’ '’"—Holmes’s eves 
were gleaming with excitement, and his thin, nervous fingers twitched 
as he counted the words danger Ha! ha! Capital! Put 
that down, Watson There is danger —-may-—come—very—=soon 

om Then we have the name ‘ Douglas * rich—country—-now 


at Birlstone House Birlstone confidence 1s pressing * There, 
Watson ! what do you think of pure reason and its fruits? If the 
wreengrocer had such a thing as a laurel-wreath I should send Billy 
round for it.” 
| was stariftg at the strange message which I had scrawled, as 

he deciphered it, upon a sheet of foolscap on my knee 

What a queer, scrambling way of expressing his meaning!” 
aid I 

On the contrary, he has done quite remarkably well,” said 
Holmes When you search a single column for words with which 


to express your meaning, you can hardly expect to get everything 
you want You are bound to leave something to the intelligence 
of your correspondent rhe purport is perfectly clear Some devilry 
is intended against one Douglas, whoever he may be, residing as 
stated, a rich country gentleman He is sure confidence ’ was as* 


near as he could get to ‘ confident ’-—that it is pressing There ts 
our result, and a very workmanlike little bit of analysis it was.” 
Holmes had the impersonal joy of the true artist in his better 

work, even as he mourned darkly when it fell below the high level 
to which he aspired He was still chuckling over his success when 
Billy swung open the door and Inspector MacDonald of Scotland 
Yard was ushered into the room 
Those were the early days at the end of the ‘eighties, when Alec 
MacDonald! was far from having attained the national fame which he 
has now achieved He was a young but trusted member of the 
iletective force, who had distinguished himself in several cases which 
had been entrusted to him His tall, bony figure gave promise of 
exceptional physical strength, while his great cranium and deep-set 
lustrous eyes spoke no less clearly of the keen intelligence which 
twinkled out from behind his bushy eyebrows. He was a silent, 
precise man, with a dour nature and a hard Aberdonian accent 
[wice already in his career had Holmes helped him to attain success, 
his own sole reward being the intellectual joy of the problem. For this 
reason the affection and respect of the Scotchman for his amateur 
colleague were profound, and he showed them by the frankness 
with which he consulted Holmes in every difficulty. Mediocrity 
knows nothing higher than itself, but talent instantly recognises 
genius, and MacDonald had talent enough for his profession to enable 
him to perceive that there was no humiliation in seeking the assis 
tance of one who already stood alone in Europe, both in his gifts and 
in his experience Holmes was not prone to friendship, but he was 
tolerant of the big Scotchman, and smiled at the sight of him 

You are an early bird, Mr. Mac,” said he I wish you luck 
with your worm I fear this means that there is some mischief 
atoot 

If you said * hope ‘ instead of ‘ fear’ it would be nearer the 
truth, I’m thinking, Mr. Holmes,” the inspector answered, with a 
knowing grin Well, maybe a wee nip would keep out the raw 
morning chill No, | won't smoke, I thank you I'll have to be 
pushing on my way, for the early hours of a case are the precious 
ones, as no man knows better than your own self. But—but——” 


[he inspector had stopped suddenly, and was staring with a 
look of absolute amazement at a paper upon the table. It was the 
sheet upon which I had scrawled the enigmatic message 

“ Douglas!” he stammered. “ Birlstone! What's this, Mr 
Holmes ? Man, it’s witchcraft! Where in the name of all that 
wonderful did you get those names ?~’ 

“ It isa cipher that Dr. Watson and I have had occasion to solve 
But why—what’s amiss with the names ? ” 

The inspector looked from one to the other of us in dazed aston 
ishment. 

“ Just this,’’ said he, that Mr. Douglas, of Birlstone Manor 
House, was horribly murdered this morning.” 


CHAPTER II 
Mr. SHERLOCK HOLMES DISCOURSES 
It was one of those dramatic moments for which my friend existed 
It would be an over-statement to say that he was shocked or even 
excited by the amazing announcement. Without having a tinge of 
cruelty in his singular composition, he was undoubtedly callous from 
long over-stimulation Yet, if his emotions were dulled, his intel 
lectual perceptions were exceedingly active There was no trace 
then of the horror which I had myself felt at this curt declaration, 
but his face showed rather the quiet and interested composure of 
the chemist who sees the crystals falling into position from his over 
saturated solution 
Remarkable!’ said he ; “‘ remarkable ! ’ 

“ You don’t seem surprised ?” 

“ Interested, Mr. Mac, but hardly surprised Why should I be 
surprised ? I receive an anonymous communication from a quarter 
which I know to be important, warning me that danger threatens 
a certain person. Within an hour I learn that this danger has 
actually materialised, and that the person is dead I am interested, 
but, as you observe, | am not surprised.”’ 

In a few short sentences he explained to the inspector the facts 
about the letter and the cipher. MacDonald sat with his chin on 
his hands, and his great sandy eyebrows bunched into a yellow 
tangle 


I was going down to Birlstone this morning,’’ said he nl 
had to come to ask you if you cared to come with me—-you and your 
friend here. But from what you say we might perhaps be doing 


better work in London.” 

“IT rather think not,” said Holmes 

“ Hang it all, Mr. Holmes!” cried the inspector. Che papers 
will be full of the Birlstone Mystery in a day or two, but where's 
the mystery if there is a man in London who prophesied the crime 
before ever it occurred ? We have only to lay our hands on that 
man and the rest will follow.” 

“No doubt, Mr. Mac. But how did you propose to lay your 
hands on the so-called Porlock ? ”’ 

MacDonald turned over the letter which Holmes had handed 


him 
“ Posted in Camberwell—that doesn’t help us much. Name, 
you say, is assumed. Not much to goon, certainly. Didn't you say 
that you have sent him money ? ”’ 
I'wice.”’ 
And how ?” 
“ In notes to Camberwell post-otfice.” 
“* Did you never trouble to see who called for them 
<a No : 
Che inspector looked surprised and a little shocked “Why 
not 


Because I always keep faith. I had promised when he first 
wrote that I would not try to trace him.” 

“ You think there is someone behind him ? ” 

‘ | know there is.”’ 

Chis Professor that I have heard you mention ? ’ 

“ Exactly.” 

Inspector MacDonald smiled, and his eyelid quivered as he 
glanced towards me. 

“IT won’t conceal from you, Mr. Holmes, that we think in the 
C.1.D. that you have a wee bit of a bee in your bonnet over this 
Professor. I made some inquiries myself about the matter He 
seems to be a very respectable, learned, and talented sort of man.’ 

“I’m glad you've got as far as to recognize the talent.” 

“Man, you can’t but recognize it. After I heard your view, 
I made it my business to see him. I had a chat with him on eclipses 

how the talk got that way I canna think —but he had out a reflector 
lantern and a globe and made it all clear in a minute. He lent me 
a book, but I don’t mind saying that it was a bit above my head, 
though I had a good Aberdeen upbringing. He'd have made a grand 
meenister, with his thin face and grey hair and solemn-like way of 
talking. When he put his hand on my shoulder as we were parting, 
it was like a father’s blessing before you go out into the cold, cruel 
world.”’ 

Holmes chuckled and rubbed his hands. 

Great!” he said; “great! Tell me, friend MacDonald ; 
this pleasing and touching interview was, I suppose, in the Professor’s 
study ?”’ 


That's so.” 
\ fine room, is it not ? ”’ 
‘Very fine—very handsome indeed, Mr. Holmes.” 
You sat in front of his writing-desk ? ” 
‘ Just so.” 
“Sun in your eyes and his face in the shadow ? ”’ 
‘ Well, it was evening, but I mind that the lamp was turned on 
my face.”’ 
“It would be. Did you happen to observe a picture over the 
Professor’s head ? ”’ 
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1 don’t miss much, Mr. Holmes. Maybe | learned that from 
you. Yes, I saw the picture—a young woman with her head on her 
hands, keeking at you sideways.” 

** That painting was by Jean Baptiste Greuze.” 

The inspector endeavoured to look interested. 

* Jean Baptiste Greuze,’’ Holmes continued, joining his finger- 
tips and leaning well back in his chair, “‘ was a French artist who 
flourished between the years 1750 and 1800. I allude, of course, to 
his working career. Modern criticism has more than endorsed the 
high opinion formed of him by his contemporaries.” 

The inspector’s eyes grew abstracted. 

“ Hadn't we better——~”’ he said. 

“We are doing so,” Holmes interrupted. “ All that | am 
saying has a very direct and vital bearing upon what you have called 
the Birlstone Mystery. In fact, it may in a sense be called the very 
centre of it.” 

MacDonald smiled feebly, and looked appealingly to me. 

“Your thoughts move a bit too quick for me, Mr. Holmes. 
You leave out a link or two, and I| can't get over the gap. What in 
the whole wide world can be the connection between this dead 
painting man and the affair at Birlstone ? ” 

“All knowledge comes useful to the detective,’’ remarked 
Holmes. ‘ Even the trivial fact that in the year 1865 a picture by 
Greuze, entitled ‘La Jeune Fille a l’agneau,’ fetched one million 
two hundred thousand francs—more than forty thousand pounds 

at the Portalis sale, may start a train of reflection in your mind.” 

It was clear that it did. 

““ I may remind you,”’ Holmes continued, “ that the Professor’s 
salary can be ascertained in several trustworthy books of reference 
It is seven hundred a year.” 

“ Then how could he buy 

“Quite so. How could he ?’ 

““ Aye, that’s remarkable,” said the inspector, thoughtfully. 

lalk away, Mr. Holmes. I’m just loving it It’s fine.”’ 

Holmes smiled. He was always warmed by genuine admira 
tion —the characteristic of the real artist. 

*““What about Birlstone ?”’ he asked. 

“ We've time yet,” said the inspector, glancing at his watch 

I've a cab at the door, and it won't take us twenty minutes to 
Victoria. But about this picture—-I thought you told me once, 

Mr. Holmes, that you had never met Professor Moriarty.”’ 

“No, I never have.” 

Then how do you know about his rooms ? ” 

“Ah, that’s another matter. I have been three times in his 
rooms, twice waiting for him under different pretexts and leaving 
before he came. Once—well, I can hardly tell about the once to an 
othicial detective. It was on the last occasion that I took the liberty 
of running over his papers, with the most unexpected results.” 

“You found something compromising ? ” 

“ Absolutely nothing. That was what amazed me. 
you have now seen the point of the picture. It shows him to be a 
very wealthy man. How did he acquire wealth ? He is unmarried. 
His younger brother is a station-master in the West of England. 
His chair is worth seven hundred a year. And he owns a Greuze.”’ 

“Wea?” 

“Surely the inference is plain.”’ 

“You mean that he has a great income, and that he must 
earn it in an illegal fashion ? ”’ 

“ Exactly. Of course, I have other reasons for thinking so 
dozens of exiguous threads which lead vaguely up towards the centre 
of the web where the poisonous motionless creature is lurking I 
only mention the Greuze because it brings the matter within the 
range of your own observation.” 

“ Well, Mr. Holmes, I admit that what you say is interesting 
It’s more than interesting—it’s just wonderful. But let us have it 
a little clearer if you can. Is it forgery, coining, burglary ? Where 
does the money come from ? ” 

““ Have you ever read of Jonathan Wild ? ”’ 

“Well, the name has a familiar sound. Someone in a novel, 
was he not? I don’t take much stock of detectives in novels 
chaps that do things and never let you see how they do them. That’s 
just inspiration, not business.” 

* Jonathan Wild wasn’t a detective, and he wasn't in a novel 
He was a master criminal, and he lived last century 
abouts.”’ 


However, 


1750 or there 
“ Then he’s no use to me. I’m a practical man.” 

“Mr. Mac, the most practical thing that ever you did in your 
life would be to shut yourself up for three months and read twelve 
hours a day at the annals of crime. Everything comes in circles, 
even Professor Moriarty. Jonathan Wild was the hidden force of 
the London criminals, to whom he sold his brains and his organiza 
tion on a fifteen per cent. commission. ‘The old wheel turns and the 
same spoke comes up. It’s all been done before and will be again 
I'll tell you one or two things about Moriarty which may interest 
you.” 

“ You'll interest me right enough.” 

“| happen to know who is the first link in his chain—a chain 
with this Napoleon-gone-wrong at one end and a hundred broken 
fighting men, pickpockets, blackmailers, and card-sharpers at the 
other, with every sort of crime in between. His chief of the staff is 
Colonel Sebastian Moran, as aloof and guarded and inaccessible to 
the law as himself. What do you think he pays him ? ” 

“ I'd like to hear.” 

“ Six thousand a year. That’s paying for brains, you see—the 
American business printiple. I learned that detail quite by chance 
It’s more than the Prime Minister gets. That gives you an idea of 
Moriarty’s gains and of the scale on which he works. Another point 
I made it my business to hunt down some of Moriarty’s cheques 


The inspector looked honestly interested. 


lately—just common innocent cheques that he pays his household 
bills with. They were drawn on six different banks. Does that 
make any impression on your mind ? ” 

“ Queer, certainly. But what do you gather from it 

hat he wanted no gossip about his wealth No single man 
should know what he had. I have no doubt that he has twenty 
banking accounts—the bulk of his fortune abroad in the Deutsche 
Bank or the Crédit Lyonnais as likely as not. Some time when you 
have a year or two to spare I commend to you the study of Professor 
Moriarty.” 

Inspector MacDonald had grown steadily more impressed as 
the conversation proceeded. He had lost himself in his interest. 
Now his practical Scotch intelligence brough him back with a snap 
to the matter in hand. 

“ He can keep, anyhow,”’ said he You've got us side-tracked 
with your interesting anecdotes, Mr. Holmes. What really counts is 
your remark that there is some connection between the Professor 
and the crime. That you get from the warning received through the 
man Porlock. Can we for our present practical needs get any farther 
than that ?’ 

“We may form some conception as to the motives of the crime 
It is, as I gather from your original remarks, an ine xplicable, or at 
least an unexplained, murder Now, presuming that the source ot 
the crime is as we suspect it to be, there might be two different mo 
tives. In the first place, I may tell you that Moriarty rules with a 
rod of iron over his people His discipline is tremendous There ts 
only one punishment in his code It is death Now, we might 
suppose that this murdered man—this Douglas, whose approaching 
fate was known by one of the arch-criminal’s subordinates —had in 
some way betrayed the chief His punishment followed and would 
be known to all, if only to put the fear of death into them 

“ Well, that is one suggestion, Mr. Holmes 

Che other is that it has been engineered by Moriarty 
ordinary course of business. Was there any robbery 

| have not heard.” 

‘If so it would, of course, be against the first hypothesis and 
in favour of the second Moriarty may have been engaged to 
engineer it on a promise of part spoils, or he may have been paid so 
much down to manage it Either is possible But, whichever it 
may be, or if it is some third combination, it is down at Birlstone 
that we must seek the solution | know our man too well to suppose 
that he has left anything up here which may lead us to him 

hen to Birlstone we must go! cried MacDonald, jumping 
trom his chair. ‘‘ My word! it’s later than | thought I can give 
you gentlemen five minutes for preparation, and that ts all 

And ample for us both,”’ said Holmes, as he sprang up and 
hastened to change from his dressing-gown to his coat While 
we are on our way, Mr. Mac, | will ask you to be good enough to tell 
me all about it.” 

All about it proved to be disappointingly little, and yet 
there was enough to assure us that the case before us might well be 
worthy of the expert's closest attention He brightened and rubbed 
his thin hands together as he listened to the meagre but remarkabl 
details. <A long series of sterile weeks lay behind us, and here, at 
last, there was a fitting object for those remarkable powers which 
like all special gifts, become irksome to their owner when they are 
not in ust That razor brain blunted and rusted with inaction 
Sherlock Holmes’s eyes glistened, his pale cheeks took a warmer 
hue, and his whole eager face shone with an inward light when the 
call for work reached him. Leaning forward in the cab, he listened 
intently to MacDonald’s short sketch of the problem which awaited 
us in Sussex. The inspector was himself dependent, as he explained 
to us, upon a scribbled account forwarded to him by the milk train 
in the early hours of the morning White Mason, the local otticer 
was a personal friend, and hence MacDonald had been notilied very 
much more promptly than is usual at Scotland Yard when provincials 
need their assistance It isa very cold scent upon which the Metro 
politan expert is generally asked to run 

“ Dear Inspector MacDonald,’ said the letter which he read to 
us, “‘ official requisition for your services is in separate envelope 
Chis is for your private eye Wire me what train in the morning 
you can get for Birlstone, and I will meet it -or have it met if | am 
too occupied This case is a snortet Don't waste a moment in 
getting started It you can bring Mr. Holmes, please do so, for he 
will find something after his own heart You would think the whole 
thing had been fixed up for theatrical eftect, if there wasn't a dead 
man in the middle of it My word, it ¢s a snorter! 

Your friend seems to be no fool,’’ remarked Holmes 

“No, sir; White Mason is a very live man, if | am any judge 

Well, have you anything more 

“Only that he will give us every detail when we meet 

Then how did you get at Mr. Douglas and the tact that he had 
been horribly murdered 

That was in the enclosed official report It «cidn't say, 
‘horrible.’ That’s not a recognised official term It gave the nam 
John Douglas. It mentioned that his injuries had been in the 
head, from the discharge of a shot-gun It also mentioned the 
hour of the alarm, which was close on to midnight last night It 
added that the case was undoubtedly one of murder, but that no 
arrest had been made, and that che case was one which presented 
some very perplexing and extraordinary features Phat’s absolutel 
all we have at present, Mr. Holmes.’ 

fhen, with your permission, we will leave it at that, M) 
Mac. The temptation to form premature theories upon imsutficient 
data is the bane of our profession I can only see two things for 
certain at present: a great brain in London and a dead man in 
Sussex. It’s the chain between that we are going to trace 
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CHAPTER IL. 

[ue TRAGEDY OF BIRLSTONE. 
\Nv now for a moment I will ask leave to remove my ‘own insignificant 
personality and to describe events which occurred before we arrived 
upon the scene by the light of knowledge which came to us after- 
wards. Only in this way can I make the reader appreciate the 
people concerned and the strange setting in which their fate was 
cast. 

[he village of Birlstone is a small and very ancient cluster of 
half-timbered cottages on the northern border of the county of 
Sussex. For centuries it had remained unchanged, but within the 
last few years its picturesque appearance and situation have at- 
tracted a number of well-to-do residents, whose villas peep out 
from the woods around. These woods are locally supposed to be 
the extreme fringe of the great Weald forest, which thins away until 
it reaches the northern chalk downs. A number of small shops 
have come into being to meet the wants of the increased population, 
so that there seems some prospect that Birlstone may soon grow 
from an ancient village into a modern town. It is the centre for a 
considerable area of country, since Tunbridge Wells, the nearest 
place of importance, is ten or twelve miles to the eastward, over 
the borders of Keat 

About half a mile from the town, standing in an old park famous 
for its huge beech trees, is the ancient Manor House of Birlstone. 
Part of this venerable building dates back to the time of the first 
Crusade, when Hugo de Capus built a fortalice in the centre of the 
estate, which had been granted to him by the Red King. This was 
destroyed by fire in 1543, and some of its smoke-blackened corner- 
stones were used when, in Jacobean times, a brick country house 
rose upon the ruins of the feudal castle. The Manor House, with its 
many gables and its small, diamond-paned windows, was still much 
as the builder had left it in the early seventeenth century. Of the 
double moats which had guarded its more warlike predecessor the 
outer had been allowed to dry up, and served the humble function 
of a kitchen garden. The inner one was still there, and lay, forty 
feet in breadth, though now only a few feet in depth, round the 
whole house. A small stream fed it and continued beyond it, so 
that the sheet of water, though turbid, was never ditch-like or 
unhealthy. The ground-floor windows were within a foot of the 
surface of the water. The only approach to the house was over 
a drawbridge, the chains and windlass of which had long been rusted 
and broken rhe latest tenants of the Manor House had, however, 
with characteristic energy, set this right, and the drawbridge was 
not only capable of being raised, but actually was raised every even- 
ing and lowered every morning. By thus renewing the custom of 
the old feudal days the Manor House was converted into an island 
during the night—a fact which had a very direct bearing upon the 
mystery which was soon to engage the attention of all England. 

rhe house had been untenanted for some years, and was threat- 
ening to moulder into a picturesque decay when the Douglases took 
possession of it. This family consisted of only two individuals, John 
Douglas and his wife. Douglas was a remarkable man both in 
character and in person ; in age he may have been about fifty, with 
a strong-jawed, rugged face, a grizzling moustache, peculiarly keen 
grey eyes, and a wiry, vigorous figure which had lost nothing of the 
strength and activity of youth. He was cheery and genial to all, 
but somewhat offhand in his manners, giving the impression that 
he had seen life in social strata on some far lower horizon than the 
county society of Sussex. Yet, though looked at with some curiosity 
and reserve by his more cultivated neighbours, he soon acquired a 
great popularity among the villagers, subscribing handsomely to all 
local objects, and attending their smoking concerts and other func- 
tions, where, having a remarkably rich tenor voice, he was always 
ready to oblige with an excellent song. He appeared to have plenty 
of money, which was said to have been gained in the Californian 
gold-fields, and it was clear from his own talk and that of his wife 
that he had spent a part of his life in America. The good impression 
which had been produced by his generosity and by his democratic 
manners was increased by a reputation gained for utter indifference 
to danger. Though a wretched rider, he turned out at every meet, 
and took the most amazing falls in his determination to hold his own 
with the best. When the vicarage caught fire he distinguished him- 
self also by the fearlessness with which he re-entered the building to 
save property, after the local fire brigade had given it up as impossible 
rhus it came about that John Douglas, of the Manor House, had 
within five years won himself quite a reputation in Birlstone. 

His wife, too, was popular with those who had made her ac 
quaintance, though, after the English fashion, the callers upon a 
stranger who settled in the county without introductions were few 
and far between. This mattered the less to her as she was retiring 
by disposition and very much absorbed, to all appearance, in her 
husband and her domestic duties. It was known that she was an 
English lady who had met Mr. Douglas in London, he being at that 
time a widower. > She was a beautiful woman, tall, dark, and slender, 
some twenty years younger than her husband, a disparity which 
seemed in no wise to mar the contentment of their family life. It 
was remarked sometimes, however, by those who knew them best 
that the confidence between the two did not appear to be complete, 
since the wife was either very reticent about her husband's past life 
or else, as seemed more likely, was very imperfectly informed about 
it. It had also been noted and commented upon by a few observant 
people that there were signs sometimes of some nerve-strain upon the 
part of Mrs. Douglas, and that she would display acute uneasiness 
if her absent husband should ever be particularly late in his return. 
On a quiet countryside, where all gossip is welcome, this weakness 
of the lady of the Manor House did not pass without remark, and it 
bulked larger upon people’s memory when the events arose which 
gave it a very special significance. 









here was yet another individual whose residence under that 
roof was, it is true, only an intermittent one, but whose presence at 
the time of the strange happenings which will now be narrated 
brought his name prominently before the public. This was Cecil 
James Barker, of Hales Lodge, Hampstead. Cecil Barker’s tall, 
loose-jointed figure was a familiar one in the main street of Birlstone 
village, for he was a frequent and welcome visitor at the Manor House. 
He was the more noticed as being the only friend of the past unknown 
life of Mr. Douglas who was ever seen in his new English surroundings 
Barker was himself an undoubted Englishman, but by his remarks 
it was clear that he had first known Douglas in America, and had 
there lived on intimate terms with him. He appeared to be a man 
of considerable wealth, and was reputed to be a bachelor. In age he 
was rather younger than Douglas, forty-five at the most, a tall, 
straight, broad-chested fellow, with a clean-shaven prize-fighter 
face, thick, strong, black eyebrows, and a pair of masterful black 
eyes which might, even without the aid of his very capable hands, 
clear a way for him through a hostile crowd. He neither rode nor 
shot, but spent his days in wandering round the old village with 
his pipe in his mouth, or in driving with his host, or in his absence 
with his hostess, over the beautiful countryside. “‘ An easy-going, 
free-handed gentleman,” said Ames, the butler. “‘ But, my word, 
I had rather not be the man that crossed him.”” He was cordial and 
intimate with Douglas, and he was no less friendly with his wife, 
a friendship which more than once seemed to cause some irritation 
to the husband, so that even the servants were able to perceive his 
annoyance. Such was the third person who was one of the family 
when the catastrophe occurred. As to the other denizens of the old 
building, it will suffice out of a large household to mention the prim, 
respectable, and capable Ames and Mrs. Allen,a buxom and cheerful 
person, who relieved the lady of some of her household cares. The 
other six servants in the house bear no relation to the events of the 
night of January 6th. 

It was at eleven-forty-five that the first alarm reached the small 
local police-station in the charge of Sergeant Wilson, of the Sussex 
Constabulary. Mr. Cecil Barker, much excited, had rushed up to 
the door and pealed furiously upon the bell. A terrible tragedy had 
occurred at the Manor House, and Mr. John Douglas had been 
murdered. That was the breathless burden of his message. He had 
hurried back to the house, followed within a few minutes by the 
police-sergeant, who arrived at the scene of the crime a little past 
twelve o'clock, after taking prompt steps to warn the county author 
ities that something serious was afoot. 

On reaching the Manor House the sergeant had found the 
drawbridge down, the windows lighted up, and the whole household 
in a state of wild confusion and alarm. The white-faced servants 
were huddling together in the hall, with the frightened butler wring- 
ing his hands in the doorway. Only Cecil Barker seemed to be master 
of himself and his emotions. He had opened the door which was 
nearest to the entrance, and had beckoned to the sergeant to follow 
him. At that moment there arrived Dr. Wood, a brisk and capable 
general practitioner from the village. The three men entered the 
fatal room together, while the horror-strickén butler followed at their 
heels, closing the door behind him to shut out the terrible scene from 
the maid-servants. 

The dead man lay upon his back, sprawling with outstretched 
limbs in the centre of the room. He was clad only in a pink dressing 
gown, which covered his night clothes. There were carpet slippers 
upon his bare feet. The doctor knelt beside him, and held down 
the hand-lamp which had stood on the table. One glance at the 
victim was enough to show the healer that his presence could be 
dispensed with. The man had been horribly injured. Lying across 
his chest was a curious weapon, a shot-gun with the barrel sawn 
off a foot in front of the triggers. It was clear that this had been 
fired at close range, and that he had received the whole charge in 
the face, blowing his head almost to pieces. The triggers had been 
wired together, so as to make the simultaneous discharge more 
destructive. 

The country policeman was unnerved and troubled by the tre 
mendous responsibility which had come so suddenly upon him. 

“We will touch nothing until my superiors arrive,”’ he said in 
a hushed voice, staring in horror at the dreadful head. 

“ Nothing has been touched up to now,” said Cecil Barker 
“ T'll answer for that. You see it all exactly as I found it.” 

“ When was that ?”’ The sergeant had drawn out his notebook 

“ It was just half-past eleven. I had not begun to undress, and 
1 was sitting by the fire in my bedroom, when I heard the report 
It was not very loud—it seemed to be muffled. I rushed down. 
| don’t suppose it was thirty seconds before I was in the room.” 

“ Was the door open ? ”’ 

“Yes, it was open. Poor Douglas was lying as you see him 
His bedroom candle was burning on the table. It was I who lit the 
lamp some minutes afterwards.’ 

“* Did you see no one ? ”’ 

“No. I heard Mrs. Douglas coming down the stair behind me, 
and I rushed out to prevent her from,seeing;this dreadful sight. 
Mrs. Allen, the housekeeper, came and took her away. Ames had 
arrived, and we ran back into the room once more.” 

‘“‘ But surely I have heard that the drawbridge is kept up all 
night.”’ 

“ Yes, it was up until I lowered it.”’ 

“Then how could any,murderer have got away ? It is out of 
the question. Mr. Douglas must have shot himself.”’ 

“ That was our first idea. But see.” Barker drew aside the 
curtain, and showed that the long,!diamond-paned window was open 
to ts full extent. ‘‘ And look at this!” He held the lamp down 
and illuminated a smudge of blood like, the mark. of a boot-sole upon 
the wooden sill. ‘‘ Someone has stood there in getting out.” 
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‘You mean that someone waded across the moat ?”’ 
Exactly.” 
hen, if you were in the room within half a minute of the 
crime, he must have been in the water at that very moment.” 

“IT have not a doubt of it. I wish to Heaven that I had rushed 
to the window. But the curtain screened it, as you can see, and so 
it never occurred to me. Then I heard the step of Mrs. Douglas, and 
I could not let her enter the room. It would have teen too 
horrible.” 

** Horrible enough ! 
head and the terrible marks which surrounded it. 
such injuries since the Birlstone railway smash.” 

‘* But, I say,” remarked the police-sergeant, whose slow, bucolic 
common sense was still pondering over the open window. “ It’s all 
very well your saying that a man escaped by wading this moat, but 
what I ask you is—how did he ever get into the house at all if_the 
bridge was up?” 

“* Ah, that’s the question,” said Barker. 

“* At what o'clock was it raised ?”’ 

‘“* It was nearly six o’clock,”’ said Ames, the butler. 

‘‘ I’ve heard,” said the sergeant, ‘ that it was usually raised at 
That would be nearer half-past four than six at this time 


’’ said the doctor, looking at the shattered 
“ I've never seen 


sunset. 
of year.’ 

’ “ Mrs. Douglas had visitors to tea,’’ said Ames. “1 couldn't 
raise it until they went. Then I wound it up myself.”’ 

‘‘ Then it comes to this,”’ said the sergeant. ‘‘ If anyone came 
from outside—i/ they did—they must have got in across the bridge 
before six and been in hiding ever since, until Mr. Douglas came into 
the room after eleven.” 

‘That is so. Mr. Douglas went round the house every night 
the last thing before he turned in to see that the lights were right 
Chat brought him in here. The man was waiting, and shot him 
hen he got away through the window and left his gun behind him 
hat’s how I read it—for nothing else will fit the facts.’ 

Che sergeant picked up a card which lay beside the dead man 
upon the floor. The initials V. V., and under it the number 341, 
were rudely scrawled in ink upon it 

‘ What’s this ?”’ he asked, holding it u>. 

Barker looked at it with curiosity. 

‘* [never noticed it before,”’ he said 
left it behind him.” 

“V.V. 341. Ican make no sense of that.” 

rhe sergeant kept turning it over in his big tingers 

“What's V. V.? Somebody’s initials, maybe. What have 
you got there, Dr. Wood ?”’ 

, It was a good-sized hammer which had been lying upon the rug 
in front of the fireplace—a substantial, workmanlike hammer. Cecil 
Barker pointed to a box of brass-headed nails upon the mantelpiece. 

‘“* Mr. Douglas was altering the pictures yesterday,’’ he said. * I 
saw him myself, standing upon that chair and fixing the big picture 
above it. That accounts for the hammer.” 

‘* We'd best put it back on the rug where we found it,” said the 
sergeant, scratching his puzzled head in his perplexity. “ It will 
want the best brains in the force to get to the bottom of this thing 
It will be a London job before it is finished.’” He raised the hand 
lamp and walked slowly round the room. “ Halloa!” he cried, 
excitedly, drawing the window curtain to one side. ‘* What o'clock 
were those curtains drawn ? ”’ 

“When the lamps were lit,” said the butler. * It would be 
shortly after four.” 

‘Someone has been hiding here, sure enough.’’ He held down 
the light, and the marks of muddy boots were very visible in the 
corner. “ I’m bound to say this bears out your theory, Mr. Barker 
It looks as if the man got into the house after four, when the curtains 
were drawn, and before six, when the bridge was raised. He slipped 
into this room because it was the first that he saw. There was no 
other place where he could hide, so he popped in behind this curtain 
rhat all seems clear enough. It is likely that his main idea was to 
burgle the house, but Mr. Douglas chanced to come upon him, so 
he murdered him and escaped.” 

* That’s how I read it,”’ said Barker. ‘ But, | say, aren't we 
wasting precious time ? Couldn’t we start out and scour the country 
before the fellow gets away ?’ 

rhe sergeant considered for a moment 

“There are no trains before six in the morning, so he can't 
get away by rail. If he goes by road with his legs all dripping, it’s 
odds that someone will notice him. Anyhow, I can’t leave here 
myself until I am relieved. But I think none of you should go until 
we see more clearly how we all stand.” 

The doctor had taken the lamp and was narrowly scrutinising 
the body. 

‘“ What's this mark ?”’ he asked 
nection with the crime ?”’ 

The dead man’s right arm was thrust out from his dressing 
gown and exposed as high as the elbow. About half-way up the 
forearm was a curious brown design, a triangle inside a circle, stand 
ing out in vivid relief upon the lard-coloured skin. 

“ It’s not tattooed,” said the doctor, peering through his glasses 
“ I never saw anything like it. The man has been branded at some 
time, as they brand cattle. What is the meaning of this ? ”’ 

‘““ 1 don’t profess to know the meaning of it,’’ said Cecil Barker ; 
“ but I’ve seen the mark on Douglas any time this last ten years.’ 

“ And so have I,” said the butler. ‘‘ Many a time when thx 


Phe murderer must have 


Could this have any con 


master has rolled up his sleeves I have noticed that very mark 
I’ve often wondered what it could be.”’ 

“ Then it has nothing to do with the crime, anyhow,”’ said the 
sergeant. \ 
this case is rum 


“ But it’s a rum thing all the same Everything about 


Well, what is it now 





lhe butler had given an exclamation of astonishment, and was 
pointing at the dead man’s outstretched hand 

‘ They've taken his wedding-ring !"’ hefgasped 

“What ” 

“Yes, indeed, Master always wore his plain gold wedding 
ring on the little finger of his left hand lhat?ring with, the rough 
nugget on it was above it, and the twisted snake-ring on the third 
finger. There’s the nugget and there’s the snake, but the wedding 
ring is gone.”’ 

“ He’s right,” said Barker. 

“Do you tell me,” said the sergeant, “ that the wedding-ring 
was below the other ” ”’ 

** Always !”’ 

“ Then the murderer, or whoever it was, first took off this ring 
you call the nugget-ring, then the wedding-ring, and afterwards 
put the nugget-mng back_again.’ 

“ That is so.” 

rhe worthy country policeman shook his head 

“Seems to me the sooner we get London on to this case the 
better,”’ said he. ‘‘ White Mason isa smart man. No local job has 
ever been too much for White Mason. It won't be long now before 
he,is here to help us. But I expect we'll have to look to Londcn 
before we are through. Anyhow, I’m not ashamed to say that it 
is a deal too thick for the likes of me 


CHAPTER IV, 
DARKNESS 
Ar three in the morning the chief Sussex detective, oLeying the 
urgent call from Sergeant Wilson, of Birlstone, arrived from head 
quarters in a light dog-cart behind a breathless trotter By the 
hve-forty train in the morning he had sent his message to Scotland 
Yard, and he was at the Birlstone station at twelve o'clock to wel 
come us. Mr, White Mason was a quiet, comfortable-looking person 
in a loose tweed suit, with a clean-shaven, ruddy face, a stoutish 
body, and powerful bandy legs adorned with gaiters, looking like a 
small farmer, a retired gamekeeper, or anything upon earth excey t 
a very favourable specimen of the provincial criminal officer 
\ real downright snorter, Mr. MacDonald,’ he kept re 

peating. ‘‘ We'll have the pressmen down like flies when they 
understand it I’m hoping we will get our work done before they 
get poking their noses into it and, messing up all the trails Phere 
has been nothing like this that I_can remember There are some 
bits that will come home to you,' Mr. Holmes, or | am mistaken 
And you also, Dr. Watson, for the medicos will have a word to say 
Lefore we finish. Your room is at the Westville Arms There 
no other place, but I hear that it is clean and good The man will 
carry your bags. This way, gentlemen, if \ou please 

He was a very bustling and genial person, this Sussex detective 
In ten minutes we had all found our quarters. In ten more we were 
seated in the parlour of the inn and being treated to a rapid sketch 
of those events which have been outlined in the previous chapter 
MacbDonald made an occasional note, while Holmes sat absorbed 
with the expression of surprised and reverent admiration with which 
the botanist surveys the rare and precious bloom 

‘ Remarkable !’’ he said, when the story was unfolded Most 
remarkable! I can hardly recall any case where the teatures hay: 
been more peculiar.”’ : 


I thought you would say so, Mr, Holmes,”’ said White Mason, 


in great delight. ‘* We're well up with the times in Sussex I've 
toki you now how matters were, up to the time when | took ove 
irom Sergeant Wilson between three and four this morning. M\ 
word, | made the old mare go But | need not have been im such 


a hurry as it turned out, for there was nothing immediate that | 
could do. Sergeant Wilson had all the faets. 1 checked then 
and considered them, and maybe added a few on my own 

“ What were they ’"’ asked Holmes, eagerly 

‘Well, I first had the hammer examined There was D1 
Wood there to help me. We found no signs of violence upon it | 
was hoping that, if Mr. Douglas defended himself with the hammer, 
he might have left his mark upon the murderer betore he dropped 
it on the mat But there was no stain.’ 

rhat, of course, proves nothing at all,” remarked Inspector 

MacDonald. ‘‘ There has been many a hammer murder and no 
trace on the hammer.’ 


“ Ouite so It doesn’t prove it wasn't used But there might 
have been stains, and that would have helped us \s a matter of 
fact, there were none Then I examined the gun They were 


buck-shot cartridges, and, as Sergeant Wilson pointed out, the 
triggers were wired together so that if you pulled on the hinder one 
both barrels were discharged. Whoever fixed that up had mack 
up his mind that he was going to take no chances of missing hi 


man. The sawn gun was not more than two teet long ; one could 
carry it easily under one’s coat lhere was no complete maker 


name, but the printed letters ‘PEN’ were on the fluting between 
the barrels, and the rest of the name had been cut of! by the saw 

“A big ‘ P’ with a flourish above it KE’ and * N’ smaller 
asked Holmes. 

“ Exactly.’ 

“ Pennsylvania Small Arn Company 
firm,’’ said Holmes 

White Mason gazed at my triend as the little village practi 
tioner looks at the Harley Street specialist who by a word can solve 
the difficulties that perplex him 

That is very helpful, Mr. Holmes. No doubt you are right 

Wonderful—wondertul! Do you carry the names of all the gu 
makers in the world in your memory ? ”’ 

Holmes dismissed the subject with a wave 

‘No doubt it is an American shot-gun,” White Mason con- 


well-known American 
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tinued [ seem to have read that a sawed-oll shot-gun is a weapon 
used in some parts of America \part from the name upon the 
barrel, the idea had occurred to me here is some evidence, then, 
that this man who entered the house and killed its master was an 
American,’ 

MacDonald shook his head 
over-fast,”’ said he 


“Man, you are surely travelling 
‘ | have heard no evidence yet that any stran er 
was ever in the house at all.”’ 

Che open window, the blood on the sill,\the queer card, the 
marks of the boots in the corner, the gun 

Nothing there that could not have been arranged. Mr. Douglas 
was an American, or had lived long in America. So had Mr. Barker 
You don’t need to import an American from outside in order to 
account for American doings.”’ 

Ames, the butler ~ 

What about him? Is he reliable ? 

fen years with Sir Charles Chandos—as solid as a rock. 
He has been with Douglas ever since he took the Manor House five 
years ago. He has never seen a gun of this sort in the house 

Ihe gun was made to conceal. That’s why the barrels were 
sawn It would fit into any box How could he swear there was 
no such gun in the house ? 

Well, anyhow, he had never seen one.’ 

MacDonald shook his obstinate Scotch head. I'm not con 
vinced yet that there was ever anyone in the house,”’ said he. ‘I'm 
asking you to conseedar ’’——his accent became more Aberdonian as 
he lost himself in his argument—*“* I’m asking you to conseedar what 
it involves if you suppose that this gun was ever brought into the 
house and that all these strange things were done by a person from 
outside. Oh, man, it’s just inconceivable! It’s clean against 
common sense [ put it to you, Mr. Holmes, judging it by what 
we have heard,” 

* Well, state your case, Mr Mac,’ said Holmes, in his most 
judicial style 

The man is not a burglar, supposing that he ever existed 
The ring business and the card point to premeditated murder for 
some private reason. Very good. Here is a man who slips into a 
house with the deliberate intention of committing murder. He 
knows, if he knows anything, that he will have a deeficulty in making 
his escape, as the house is surrounded with water. What weapon 
would he choose ? You would say the most silent in the world. 
Chen he could hope, when the deed was done, to slip quickly from the 
window, to wade the moat, and to get away at his leisure rhat’s 
understandable. But is it understandable that he should go out 
of his way to bring with him the most noisy weapon he could select, 
knowing well that it will fetch every human being in the house to 
the spot as quick as they can run, and that it is all odds that he will 
be seen before he can get across the moat Is that credible, Mr 
Holmes ? ” 

Well, you put the case strongly,’’ my friend replied, thought- 
fully “ It certainly needs a good deal of justification May I ask, 
Mr. White Mason, whether you examined the farther side of the 
moat at once, to see if there were any signs of the man having climbed 
out from the water ?”’ 

There were no signs, Mr. Holmes. But it is a stone ledge, 
and one could hardly expect them 

“No tracks or marks 

** None.” 

Ha! Would there be any objection, Mr 
our going down to the house at once ? 


White Mason, to 
rhere may possibly be some 
small point which might be suggestive.” 

I was going to propose it, Mr. Holmes, but I thought it well 
to put you in touch with all the facts before we go | suppose, if 
anything should strike you ' White Mason looked doubtfully 
at the amateur 

1 have worked with Mr. Holmes before,” said Inspector 
MacDonald ‘ He plays the game.” 

“My own idea of the game, at any rate,”’ said Holmes, with a 
smile, ‘Ll go into a case to help the ends of justice and the work 
of the polic e If ever | have separated myself trom the official force, 
it is because they have first separated themselves from me. | have 
no wish ever to score at their expense \t the same time, Mr 
White Mason, | claim the right to work in my own way and give 
my results at my own time—complete, rather than in stages.” 

I am sure we are honoured by your presence and to show 
you all we know,” said White Mason, cordially. ‘‘ Come along, 
lr. Watson, and when the time comes we'll all hope for a place in 
your book 

We walked down the quaint village street with a row of pol 
larded elms on either side of it Just beyond were two ancient stone 
pillars, weather-stained and lichen-blotched, bearing upon their 
summits a shapeless something which had once been the ramping 
lion of Capus of Birlstone \ short walk along the winding drive, 
with such sward and oaks around it as one only sees in rural England; 
then a sudden turn, and the long, low, Jacobean house of dingy, 
liver-coloured brick lay before us, with an old-fashioned garden ot 
cut yews on either side of it As we approached it there were the 
wooden drawbridge and the beautiful broad moat, as still and 
luminous as quicksilver in the cold winter sunshine Three centuries 
had flowed past the old Manor House, centuries of births and of 
home-comings, of country dances and of the meetings of fox-hunters 
Strange that now in its old age this dark business should have cast 
its shadow upon the venerable walls And yet those strange peaked 
roofs and quaint overhung gables were a fitting covering to grim 
and terrible intrigue \s | looked at the deep-set windows and the 


long sweep of the dull-coloured, water-lapped front I felt that no 
more fitting scene could be set for such a tragedy 
rhat’s the window,” said White Mason ; that one on the 












immediate right of the drawbridge. 
last night.”’ 

“It looks rather narrow for a man to pass.” 

“Well, it wasn’t a fat man, anyhow. We don’t need your 
deductions, Mr. Holmes, to tell us that. 
through all right.” 

Holmes walked to the edge of the moat and looked across. 
hen he examined the stone ledge and the grass border beyond it. 

“I’ve had a good look, Mr. Holmes,” said White Mason. 

here is nothing there; no sign that anyone has landed. But 
why should he leave any sign ? ” 

“Exactly. Why should he ? 

‘Generally about this colour. 


It’s open just as it was found 


But you or I could squeeze 


Is the water always turbid ? ”’ 
rhe stream brings down the 
clay.’ 

“How deep is it?’ 

‘‘ About two feet at each side and three in the middle.” 

“So we can put aside all idea of the man having been drowned 
in crossing ? ” 

“No; a child could not be drowned in it.” 

We walked across the drawbridge, and were admitted by a quaint 
gnarled, dried-up person who was the butler—Ames. The poor old 
fellow was white and quivering from the shock. The village sergeant, 
a tall, formal, melancholy man, still held his vigil in the room of 
fate. The doctor had departed. 

“ Anything fresh, Sergeant Wilson ? 

so 

Then you can go home. You've had enough. We can 
send for you if we want you. The butler had better wait outside 
rell him to warn Mr. Cecil Barker, Mrs. Douglas, and the house- 
keeper that we may want a word with them presently. Now, gentle 
men, perhaps you will allow me to give you the views I have formed 
first, and then you will be able to arrive at your own.” 

He impressed me, this country specialist. He had a solid grip 
of fact and a cool, clear, common-sense brain, which should take 
him some way in his profession. Holmes listened to him intently, 
with no sign of that impatience which the official exponent too 
often produced. 

“Is it suicide or is it murder—that’s our first question, gentle 
men, is it not ? If it were suicide, then we have to believe that this 
man began by taking off his wedding-ring and concealing it; that 
he then came down here in his dressing-gown, trampled mud into 
a corner behind the curtain in order to give the idea someone had 
waited for him, opened the window, put blood on the ia 

“We can surely dismiss that,”’ said MacDonald. 

“So I think. Suicide is out of the question. Then a murder 
has been done. What we have to determine is whether it was done 
by someone outside or inside the house.”’ 

“ Well, let’s hear the argument.” 

“There are considerable difficulties both ways, and yet one or 
the other it must be. We will suppose first that some person or 
persons inside the house did the crime. They got this man down here 
at a time when everything was still, and yet no one was asleep. 
Chey then did the deed with the queerest and noisiest weapon in the 
world, so as to tell everyone what had happened——a weapon that was 
never seen in the house before Phat does not seem a very likely 
starts, does it?” 

* No, it does not.” 

‘“ Well, then, everyone is agreed that after the alarm was given 
only a minute at the most had passed before the whole household 
not Mr. Cecil Barker alone, though he claims to have been the first, 
but Ames and all of them—were on the spot. Do you tell me that 
in that time the guilty person managed to make footmarks in the 
corner, open the window, mark the sill with blood, take the wedding 
ring oft the dead man’s finger,an | all the rest of it ? It’s impossible ! 

“You put it very clearly,” said Holmes. ‘I am inclined to 
agree with you.” 

“ Well, then, we are driven back to the theory that it was done 
by someone from outside. We are still faced with some big difficul 
ties, but, anyhow, they have ceased to be impossibilities. he man 
got into the house between four-thirty and six-—that is to say ,between 
dusk and the time when the bridge was raised. There had been 
some visitors, and the door was open, so there was nothing to prevent 
him. He may have been a common burglar, or he may have had some 
private grudge against Mr. Douglas. Since Mr. Douglas has spent 
most of his life in America, and this shot-gun seems to be an American 
weapon, it would seem that the private grudge is the more likely 
theory. He slipped into this room because it was the first he came to, 
and he hid behind the curtain. There he remained until past eleven 
at night. At that time Mr. Douglas entered the room. It was a 
short interview, if there were any interview at all, for Mrs. Douglas 
declares that her husband had not left her more than a few minutes 
when she heard the shot.”’ 

The candle shows that,” said Holmes. 

“Exactly. The candle, which was a new one, is not burned 
more than half an inch. He must have placed it on the table before 
he was attacked, otherwise, of course, it would have fallen when 
he fell. This shows that he was not attacked the instant that he 
entered the room. When Mr. Barker arrived the lamp was lit and 
the candle put out.” 

rhat’s all clear enough.” 

“ Well, now, we can reconstruct things on those lines. Mr. 
Douglas enters the room. He puts down thecandle. A man appears 
from behind the curtain. He is armed with this gun. He demands 
the wedding-ring—Heaven only knows why, but so it must have 
been. Mr. Douglas gave it up. Then either in cold blood or in the 
course of a struggle—Douglas may have gripped the hammer that 
was found upon the mat—he shot Douglas in this horrible way. 
He dropped his gun and also, it would seem, this queer card, ‘ V. Vv. 


asked White Mason. 
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341,’ whatever that may mean, and he made his escape through the 
window and across the moat at the very moment when Cecil Barker 
was discovering the crime. How’s that, Mr. Holmes ? ”’ 

“Very interesting, but just a little unconvincing.” 

** Man, it would be absolute nonsense if it wasn't that anything 
else is even worse,’’ cried MacDonald ‘Somebody killed the man, 
and whoever it was I could clearly prove to you that he should have 
done it some other way What does he mean by allowing his retreat 
to be cut off like that ? What does he mean by using a shot-gun 
wher silence was his one chance of escape ? Come, Mr. Holmes, 
it's up to you to give us a lead, since you say Mr. White Mason's 
theory is unconvincing.” 

Holmes had sat intently observant during this long discussion, 
missing no word that was said, with his keen eves darting to rieht 
and to left, and his forehead wrinkled with speculation 

** T should like a few more facts before I get so far as a theory, 
Mr. Mac,” said he, kneeling down beside the body 
these injuries are really appalling 


“ Dear me! 
Can we have the butler in for a 
moment ? \mes, I understand that vou have often seen this 
very unusual mark, a branded triangle inside a circle, upon Mt 
Douglas's forearm ?”’ 
“ Frequently, sir 
You never heard any speculation as to what it meant ” 

** No, sir.” 

“It must have caused great pain when it was inflicted It is 
undoubtedly a burn Now, I observe, Ames, that there is a small 
piece of plaster at the angle of Mr. Douglas's jaw 
that in life ?”’ 

Yes, sir: 


Did vou observe 


he cut himself in shaving yesterday morning 

“ Did you ever know him cut himself in shaving before ? 

Not for a very long time, sir.”’ 

Suggestive !"’ said Holmes. “ It may, of course, be a mere 
coincidence, or it may point to some nervousness which would 
indicate that he had reason to apprehend danger. Had you noticed 
anything unusual in his conduct vesterday, Ames ?”" 

‘ It struck me that he was a little restless and excited, sir 

Ha! ‘The attack may not have been entirely unexpected 
We do seem to make a little progress, do we not ? Perhaps you would 
rather do the questioning, Mr. Mac ?”’ 

“No, Mr. Holmes ; it’s in better hands.” 

“ Well, then, we will pass to this card 
rough cardboard Have you any of the sort in the house ?"’ 

I don’t think so.” 

Holmes walked across to the desk and dabbed a little ink from 
each bottle on to the blotting-paper. ‘‘ It has not been printed in 
this room,” he said; “ this is black ink, and the other purplish 
It has been done by a thick pen, and these are fine No, it has been 
done elsewhere, I should say. Can you make anything of the in 
scription, Ames ?”’ 

“ No, sir, nothing.” 

“What do you think, Mr. Mac ?”’ 

“It gives me the impression of a secret society of some sort 
rhe same with this badge upon the forearm 

“ That's my idea, too,”’ said White Mason 

“ Well, we can adopt it as a working hypothesis, and then see 
how far our difficulties disappear. An agent from such a society 
makes his way into the house, waits for Mr. Douglas, blows his head 
nearly off with this weapon, and escapes by wading the moat, after 
leaving a card beside the dead man which will, when mentioned in 
the papers, tell other members of the society that vengeance has 
been done hat all hangs together But why this gun, of all 
weapons ?” 

“ Exactly.’ 

\nd why the missing ring ?”’ 

“ Quite so.” 


And why noarrest ? It’s past two now I take it for granted 
that since dawn every constable within forty miles has been looking 
out for a wet stranger ? "’ 

hat is so, Mr. Holmes.”’ 

“* Well, unless he has a burrow close by, or a change of clothes 
ready, they can hardly miss him And yet they fave missed him 
up to now.”’ Holmes had gone to the window and was examining 
with his lens the blood-mark upon the sill It is clearly the tread 
of a shoe. It is remarkably broad—a splay foot, one would say 
Curious, because, so far as one can trace any foot mark in this mud 
stained corner, one would say it was a more shapely sole 
they are certainly very indistinct 
table ?”’ 

“Mr. Douglas's dumb-bells,”’ said Ames 

“ Dumb-bell—there’s only one. Where's the other ?”’ 

I don’t know, Mr. Holmes. There may have been only one 
I have not noticed them for months.”’ 

“One dumb-bell ’* Holmes said, seriously, but his remarks 
were interrupted by a sharp knock at the door. A tall, sunburned, 
capable-looking, clean-shaven man looked in at us. I had no diffi- 
culty in guessing that it was the Cecil Barker of whom I had heard 
His masterful eves travelled quickly with a questioning glance from 
face to face. 

‘Sorry to interrupt your consultation,” said he, “ but you 
should hear the latest. ’ 

An arrest?” 

“No such luck. But they’ve found his bicycle Ihe fellow 
left his bicycle behind him. Come and have a look It is within 
a hundred yards of the hall door.” 

We found three or four grooms and idlers standing in the drive 
inspecting a bicycle which had been drawn out from a clump of 
evergreens in which it had been concealed. It was a _ well-used 
Rudge-Whitworth, splashed as from a considerable journey Chere 


However, 
What's this under the side 


was a saddle-bag with spanner and oil-can, but no clu 
owner 

“ It would be a grand help to the police,”’ said the inspector, 
these things were numbered and _ registered But we must 
thankful for what we've got If we can’t find where he went to, 
at least we are likelv to get where he came from But what in the 
name of all that is wonderful made the fellow leave it behind 
And how in the world has he got awav without it We don't seem 
to get a gleam of light in the case, Mr. Holmes 


Don't we my friend answered, thoughtfully, ! 


| wonder 
CHAPTER \ 
tHe PeorpLe oF tHE DRAMA 
“ HAVE vou seen all you want of the study asked White Mason a 
we re-entered the house 
For the time,” said the inspector, and Holmes nodded 
Then perhaps you would now like to hear the evidence of some 
of the people in the house ? We could use the dining-room, Ame 
Please come yourself first and tell us what you know 
rhe butler’s account was a simple and a clear one, and he gave 
a convincing impression of sincerity He had been engaged five 
vears ago when Mr. Douglas first came to Birlstone He understood 
that Mr. Douglas was a rich gentleman who had made his money 
in America. He had been a kind and considerate employer not 
quite what Ames was used to, perhaps, but one can't have everything 
He never saw any signs of apprehension in Mr. Douglas on the 
contrary, he was the most fearless man he had ever known He 
ordered the drawbridge to be pulled up every night because it wa 
the ancient custom of the old house, and he liked to keep the old 
Ways up Mr. Douglas seldom went to London or left the village 
but on the day before the crime he had been shopping at Tunbridge 
Wells. He, Ames, had observed some restlessness and excitement 
on the part of Mr. Douglas upon that day, for he had seemed im 
patient and irritable, which was unusual with him He had not gone 
to bed that night, but was in the pantry at the back of the house, 
putting away the silver, when he heard the bell ring violently 
He heard no shot, but it was hardly possible he should, as the pantry 
and kitchens were at the very back of the house and there were 
several closed doors and a long passage between Phe housekeeper 
had come out of her room, attracted by the violent ringing of the 
bell. They had gone to the front of the house together \s they 
reached the bottom of the stair he had seen Mrs. Douglas coming 
down it No, she was not hurrying -it did not seem to him that she 
was particularly agitated Just as she reached the bottom of the 
stair Mr. Barker had rushed out of the study He had stopped 
Mrs Douglas and begged her to vo bac k 
“ For God's sake, go back to vour room! he cried Poor 
Jack is dead You can do nothing For God's sake, go back ! 
\fter some persuasion upon the stairs Mrs. Douglas had gone 
back She did not scream She made no outcry whatever Mrs 
\llen, the housekeeper, had taken her upstairs and stayed with het 
in the bedroom Ames and Mr. Barker had then returned to the 
study, where they had found everything exactly as the police had 
seen it rhe candle was not lit at that time, but the lamp was burn 
ing They had looked out of the window, but the night was very 
dark and nothing could be seen or heard They had then rushed 
out into the hall, where Ames had turned the windlass which lowered 
the drawbridge. Mr. Barker had then hurried off to get the police 
Such, in its essentials, was the evidence of the butler 
The account of Mrs Allen, the housekeeper, was, so tar as it 
went, a corroboration of that of her fellow-servant The house 
keeper's room was rather nearer to the front of the house than thi 
pantry in which Ames had been working. She was preparing to gi 
to bed when the loud ringing of the bell had attracted her attention 
She was a little hard of hearing Perhaps that was why she had 
not heard the sound of the shot, but in any case the study was a long 
way oft She remembered hearing some sound which she imagined 
to be the slamming of a door Phat was a good deal earlier —half an 
hour at least before the ringing of the bell When Mr. Ames ran to 
the front she went with him. She saw Mr. Barker, very pale and 
excited, come out of the study He intercepted Mrs. Douglas, 
who was coming down the stairs. He entreated her to go back, and 
she answered him, but what she said could not be heard 
Take her up. Stay with her!” he had said to Mr \llen 
She had therefore taken her to the bedroom and endeavoured to 
soothe her She was greatly excited, trembling all over, but mace 
no other attempt to go downstairs. She just sat in her dressing 
gown by her bedroom fire with her head sunk in her hands. Mrs 
Allen stayed with her most of the night \s to the other servants 
they had all gone to bed, and the alarm did not reach them until 
just before the police arrived They slept at the extreme back ot 
the house, and could not possibly have heard anything 
So far the housekeeper—-who could add nothing on cross-exam 
ination save lamentations and expressions ot amazement 
Mr. Cecil Barker succeeded Mrs. Allen as a witness As to the 
occurrences of the night before, he had very little to add to what he 
had already told the police Personally, he was convinced that the 
murderer had escaped by the window The blood-stain was con 
clusive, in his opinion, upon that point Besides, as the bridge was 
up there was no other possible way of escaping He could not ex 
plain what had become of the assassin, or why he had not taken 
his bicycle, if it were indeed his. He could not possibly have been 
drowned in the moat, which was at no place more than three feet deep 
In his own mind he had a very definite theory about the murdet 
Douglas was a reticent man, and there were some chapters in hi 
life of which he never spoke He had emigrated to America from 
Ireland when he was a very young man He had prospered well 
and Barker had first met him in California, where they had become 
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partners in a successful mining claim at a place called Benito Canyon. 
They had done very well, but Douglas had suddenly sold out and 
started for England. He was a widower at that time. Barker had 
afterwards realised his money and come to live in London. Thus 
they had renewed their friendship. Douglas had given him the im 
pression that some danger was hanging over his head, and he had 
always looked upon his sudden departure from California, and also 
his renting a house in so quiet a place in England, as being connected 
with this peril. He imagined that some secret society, some im 
placable organisation, was on Douglas’s track which would never 
rest until it killed him. Some remarks of his had given him this 
idea, though he had never told him what the society was, nor how 
he had come to offend it He could enly suppose that the legend 
upon the placard had some reference to this secret society 

“How long were you with Douglas in California?” asked 
In pector MacDonald 

Five years altogether 

He was a bachelor, you say ? 

\ widower.” 

Have you ever heard where his first wife came from ” 

No; I remember his saying that she was of Swedish extrac 
tion, and I have seen her portrait. She was a very beautiful woman 
She died of typhoid the year before I met him 

‘You don’t associate his past with any particular part of 
\merica ?”’ 

‘I have heard him talk of Chicago 
and had worked there. I have heard him talk of the coal and iron 
districts. He had travelled a good deal in his time.” 

Was he a politician? Had this secret society to do with 
politics i 

No; he cared nothing about politics 

You have no reason to think it was criminal ” 

On ‘the contrary, I never met a straighter man in my life 

Was there anything curious about his life in California ? ' 

He liked best to stay and to work at our claim in the moun 
tains. He would never go where other men were if he could help 
it That's why I first thought that someone was after him Then 
when he left so suddenly for Europe I made sure that it was so. | 
believe that he had a warning of some sort Within a week of his 
leaving half-a-dozen men were inquiring for him.” 

** What sort of men?” 

“Well, they were a mighty hard-looking crowd They came 
up to the claim and wanted to know where he was. I told them that 
he was gone to Europe and that I did not know where to find him 
they meant him no good—it was easy to see that.’ 

Were these men Americans—Californians ? ”’ 

Well, I don't know about Californians hey were Americans 
all right But they were not miners I don’t know what they 
were, and was very glad to see their backs.” 

That was six years ago ?”’ 

Nearer seven.” 

And then you were together for five years in California, so that 
this business dates back not less than eleven years at the least ?”’ 

That is so.” 

It must be a very serious feud that would be kept up with 
such earnestness for as long as that It would be no light thing 
that would give rise to it.” 

I think it shadowed his whole life 
of his mind.” 

‘But if a man had a danger hanging over him, and knew 
what it was, don’t you think he would turn to the police for pre 
tection ?"’ 

Maybe it was some danger that he could not be protected 
against rhere’s one thing you should know He always went 
about armed His revolver was never out of his pocket But, 
by bad luck, he was in his dressing-gown and had left it in the bed 
room last night. Once the bridge was up I guess he thought he 
was safe.”’ 

I should like these dates a little clearer,’’ said MacDonald 

It is quite six years since Douglas left California. You followed 
him next year, did you not ?‘ 
rhat is so.’ 


He knew that city well 


It was never quite out 


And he has been married five vears You must have re 
turned about the time of his marriage 
\bout a month before I was his best man 


Did you know Mrs. Douglas before her marriage ? ’ 

No, I did not I had been away from England for ten vears.’ 

But you have seen a good deal of her since * ”’ 

Barker looked sternly at the detective. 

“ T have seen a good deal of Aim since,’ he answered — 
have seen her, it is because you cannot visit a man without knowing 
his wife If you imagine there is any connection— 

‘I imagine nothing, Mr. Barker I am bound to make every 
inquiry which can bear upon the case But I mean no offence.” 

‘Some inquiries are offensive,’’ Barker answered, angrily. 

It’s only the facts that we want. It is in your interest and 
everyone's interests that they should be cleared up. Did Mr. 
Douglas entirely approve your friendship with his wife ? ” 

Barker grew paler, and his great strong hands were clasped 
convulsively together. 

You have no right to ask such questions!’ he cried. “‘What 
has this to do with the matter you are investigating ? "’ 

I must repeat the question.”’ 

* Well, I refuse to answer.’ 

You can refuse to answer, but you must be aware that vour 
refusal is in itself an answer, for you would not refuse if you had 
not something to conceal.” 

Barker stood for a moment with his face set grimly and his 







strong black eyebrows drawn low in intense thought. Then he 
looked up with a smile. 

“ Well, I guess you gentlemen are only doing your clear duty, 
after all, and that I have no right“to stand in the way of it. I'd 
only ask you not to worry Mrs. Douglas over this matter, for she 
has enough upon her just now. I may tell you that poor Douglas 
had just one fault in the world, and that was his jealousy. He 
was fond of me—no man could be fonder of a friend. And he was 
devoted to his wife. He loved me to come here and was for ever 
sending for me. And yet if his wife and | talked together or there 
seemed any sympathy between us, a kind of wave of jealousy would 
pass over him and he would be off the handle and saying the wildest 
things ina moment. More than once I've sworn off coming for that 
reason, and then he would write me such penitent, imploring letters 
that IT just had to. But you can take it from me, gentlemen, if it 
was my last word, that no man ever had a more loving, faithful 
wife—and I can say, also, no friend could be more loyal than T.”’ 

It was spoken with fervour and feeling, and yet Inspector 
MacDonald could not dismiss the subject. 

“You are aware,” said he, “ that the dead man’s wedding 
ring has been taken from his finger ?”’ 

“So it appears,” said Barker. 

‘““ What do you mean by ‘appears’? You know it as a fact 

The man seemed confused and undecided. 

“When I said ‘appears,’ I meant that it was conceivabk 
that he had himself taken off the ring.” 

“The mere fact that the ring should be absent, whoever may 
have removed it, would suggest to anyone’s mind, would it not, 
that the marriage and the tragedy were connected ?”’ 

Barker shrugged his broad shoulders 

“I can’t profess to say what it suggests,’ he answered. ‘' But 
if you mean to hint that it could reflect in any way upon this lady's 
honour "’——his eyes blazed for an instant, and then with an evident 
effort he got a grip upon his own emotions—*“‘ well, you are on the 
wrong track, that’s all.” 

“I don’t know that I’ve anything else to ask you at present 
said MacDonald, coldly. 

“There was one small point,” remarked Sherlock Holmes 
“When you entered the room there was only a candle lighted 
upon the table, was there not ?” 

“Yes, that was so.”’ 

“* By its light you saw that some terrible incident had occurred ” 

“ Exactly.” 

“You at once rang for help ?”’ 

* Yes.”” 

“ And it arrived very speedily ?” 

““ Within a minute or so.” 

“And yet when they arrived they found that the candle was 
out and that the lamp had been lighted. That seems very re 
markable.” 

Again Barker showed some signs of indecision. 

* I don’t see that it was remarkable, Mr. Holmes,” he answered, 
after a pause. ‘“‘ The candle threw a very bad light. My first 
thought was to get a better one. The lamp was on the table, so | 
lit it.” 

* And blew out the candle ?”’ 

“ Exactly.” 

Holmes asked no further question, and Barker, with a de 
liberate look from one to the other of us, which had, as it seemed 
to me, something of defiance in it, turned and left the room. 

Inspector MacDonald had sent up a note to the effect that 
he would wait upon Mrs. Douglas in her room, but she had replied 
that she would meet us in the dining-room. She entered now, a 
tall and beautiful woman of thirty, reserved and _ self-possessed 
to a remarkable degree, very different from the tragic and dis 
tracted figure that I had pictured. It is true that her face was pale 
and drawn, like that of one who has endured a great shock, but her 
manner was composed, and the finely-moulded hand which she 
rested upon the edge of the table was as steady as my own. Her 
sad, appealing eyes travelled from one to the other of us with a 
curiously inquisitive expression. That questioning gaze trans- 
formed itself suddenly into abrupt speech 

“Have you found out anything yet ?”’ she asked. 

Was it my imagination that there was an undertone of feat 
rather than of hope in the question ? 

“We have taken every possible step, Mrs. Douglas,” said the 
inspector. ‘‘ You may rest assured that nothing will be neglected.”’ 

‘Spare no money,” she said, in a dead, even tone. “ It is my 
desire that every possible effort should be made.” 

“Perhaps you can tell us something which may throw some 
light upon the matter.” 

“ | fear not, but all I know is at your service.” 

‘* We have heard from Mr. Cecil Barker that you did not actually 
see—-that you were never in the room where the tragedy occurred ? ' 
“No; he turned me back upon the stairs. He begged me 
to return to my room.” 

“Quite so. You had heard the shot and you had at once 
come down.” 

“| put on my dressing-gown and then came down 

‘‘ How long was it after hearing the shot that you were stopped 
on the stair by Mr. Barker ?’ 

“It may have been a couple of minutes. It is so hard to 
reckon time at such a moment He implored me not to go 
on. He assured me that I could do nothing. Then Mrs. Allen, 
the housekeeper, led me upstairs again It was all like some dreadful 
dream.” 

‘Can you give us any idea how long your husband had been 
downstairs before you heard the shot ?”’ 
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“No, I cannot say. He went from his dressing-room and I 
did not hear him go. He did the round of the house every night, 
for he was nervous of fire. It is the only thing that 1 have ever 
known him nervous of.” 

“ That is just the point which I want to come to, Mrs. Douglas 


” 


You have only known your husband in England, have you not ? 

‘“Yes. We have been married five years.” 

‘‘Have you heard him speak of anything which occurred in 
America and which might bring some danger upon him ?°” 

Mrs. Douglas thought earnestly before she answered. 

“Yes,” she said at last. “I have always felt that there was a 
danger hanging over him. He refused to discuss it with me. It 
was not from want of confidence in me—there was the most complete 

, love and confidence between us—but it was out of his desire to keep 
all alarm away from me. He thought I should brood over it if I 
knew all, and so he was silent.” 

‘“* How did you know it, then?” 

Mrs. Douglas’s face lit with a quick smile. 

“Can a husband ever carry about a secret all his life and a woman 
who loves him have no suspicion of it? I knew it in many ways 
I knew it by his refusal to talk about some episodes in his American 
life. I knew it by certain precautions he took. I knew it by certain 
words he let fall. I knew it by the way he looked at unexpected 


strangers. I was perfectly certain that he had some powerful enemies, 


that he believed they were on his track, and that he was always on 
his guard against them. I was so sure of it that for years I have been 
terrified if ever he came home later than was expected.” 

“Might I ask,” said Holmes, “ what the words were which 
attracted your attention ? ”’ 

“*The Valley of Fear,’” the lady answered. “ That was an 
expression he has used when I questioned him. ‘I have been in the 
Valley of Fear. I am not out of it yet.’ ‘ Are we never to get out 
of the Valley of Fear ?’ I have asked him, when I have seen him 
more serious than usual. ‘ Sometimes I think that we never shall,’ 
he has answered.”’ 

‘ Surely you asked him what he meant by the Valley of Fear ? 

“I did; but his face would become very grave and he would 
shake his head. ‘ It is bad enough that one of us should have been 
in its shadow,’ he said. ‘ Please God it shall never fall upon you.’ 
It was some real valley in which he had lived and in which something 
terrible had occurred to him—of that I am certain—but I can tell 
you no more.” 

“* And he never mentioned any names ? ”’ 

““ Yes ; he was delirious with fever once when he had his hunting 
accident three years ago. Then I remember that there was a name 
that came continually to his lips. He spoke it with anger and a sort 
of horror. McGinty was the name—Bodymaster McGinty. I asked 
him, when he recovered, who Bodymaster McGinty was, and whose 
body he was master of. ‘ Never of mine, thank God !’ he answered, 
with a laugh, and that was all I could get from him. But there is a 
connection between Bodymaster McGinty and the Valley of Fear.” 

“ There is one other point,” said Inspector MacDonald. ‘ You 
met Mr. Douglas in a boarding-lhouse in London, did you not, and 
became engaged to him there ? Was there amy romance, anything 
secret or mysterious about that wedding ? ’ 

“There was romance. There is always romance 
nothing mysterious.”’ 

“ He had no rival ? 
“No ; I was quite free.” 


‘You have heard, no doubt, that his wedding-ring has been 


There was 


” 





taken. Does that suggest anything to you ? Suppose that soni 
enemy of his old life had tracked him down and committed this crimi 
what possible reason couild he have for taking his wedding-ring ? ” 

For an instant I could have sworn that the faintest shadow ol! a 
smile flickered over the woman’s lips 

““T really cannot tell,” she answered. “ It is certainly a most 
extraordinary thing.” 

“ Well, we will not detain you any longer, and we are sorry to 
have to put you to this trouble at such a time,” said the inspector 
“ There are some other points, no doubt, but we can refer to you as 
they arise.” 

She rose, and I was again conscious of that quick questioning 
glance with which she had just surveyed us: ‘* What impression 
has my evidence made upon you ?”’ The question might as well 
have been spoken. Then, with a bow, she swept from the room. 

“She’s a beautiful woman—a very beautiful woman,” said 
MacDonald, thoughtfully, after the door had closed behind her. 
“ This man Barker has certainly been down here a good deal. He is 
a man who might be attractive to a woman. He admits that the 
dead man was jealous, and maybe he knew best himself what caus« 
he had for jealousy. ‘Then there’s that wedding-ring. You can’t 
get past that. The man who tears a wedding-ring off a dead man’s 
What do you say to it, Mr. Holmes ? ”’ 

My friend had sat with his head upon his hands, sunk in the 
deepest thought. Now he rose and rang the bell 

“Ames,” he said, when the butler entered, “ where is Mr 
Cecil Barker now ?’ 

* T’ll see, sir.” 

He came back in a moment to say that Mr. Barker was in the 
garden. 

“Can you remember, Ames, what Mr. Barker had upon his 
feet last night when you joined him in the study ? 

“Yes, Mr. Holmes. He had a pair of bedroom slippers I 
brought him his boots when he went for the police.”’ 

““ Where are the slippers now ? ”’ 

“ They are still under the chair in the hall.” 

“Very good, Ames. It is, of course, important for us to know 
which tracks may be Mr. Barker’s and which from outsick 

“Yes, sir. I may say that I noticed that the slippers wer 
stained with blood —so, indeed, were my own.”’ 

“ That is natural enough, considering the condition of the room 
Very good, Ames. We will ring if we want you.” 

A few minutes later we were in the study. Holmes had brought 
with him the carpet slippers from the hall. As Ames had observed, 
the soles of both were dark with blood. 

“Strange !’’ murmured Holmes, as he stood in the light of the 
window and examined them minutely. ‘“‘ Very strange indeed ! ”’ 

Stooping with one of his quick, feline pounces he placed the 
slipper upon the blood-mark on the sill 
He smiled in silence at his colleagues 

rhe inspector was transfigured with excitement. His native 
accent rattled like a stick upon railings 

“Man!” he cried, “ there’s not a doubt of it! Barker has 
just marked the window himself. It’s a good deal broader than any 
boot-mark. I mind that you said it was a splay foot, and here’s the 
explanation. But what’s the game, Mr. Holmes—what’s the game 

“* Aye, what’s the game ?”’ my friend repeated, thoughtfully 

White Mason chuckled and rubbed his fat hands together in 
his professional satisfaction. 

“ IT said it wasasnorter!’’ hecried. ‘‘ Anda real snorter it is ! 


It exactly corre sponde | 


If you wish to read the exciting incidents which follow, buy the Christmas Number of 


“ The Strand Magazine,’ now on sale everywhere. 
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